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THE TIMES SCIENCE REVIEW, an illustrated quarterly 
publication, describes present-day fundamental research and the 
application of new principles to industry. Contributors are 
authorities of the highest standing, who have established the 
reputation of the Review among research workers, amateurs of 
science, and students of technology. 

The next issue will include articles on the following subjects. : 


VERY PURE METALS 
By A. R. Powell, F.R.S., Research Manager, Johnson Matthey & Co. Ltd 


SEASONAL INFLUENCE IN ANIMALS 
By Professor S. Zuckerman, F.R.S. 


THE POLAR AURORA 
By James Paton, Edinburgh University 
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By H. Chilton, British Electricity Authority 


TECHNIQUES OF RESEARCH: 
(2) Micromanipulation 
By J. Worst, University of Utrecht 
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PRICE SIXPENCE 
To be published on August |1!—Order your copy now 
From all newsagents and bookstalls 


The annual postal subscription is 2s. 6d. Orders should be sent to 
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RUSSIAN REPLY 


HE Russian reply to the Western proposal for a 

Foreign Ministers’ meeting is what the late Mr. Bevin 

would have described as a stab in the back with a red 

herring. It is as near a rejection as any acceptance 
could be. The Washington invitation was to Four Power talks 
about the reunification of Germany on the basis of free elec- 
tions throughout that country. The Kremlin has “ accepted ” 
an invitation to a conference which is to discuss, in the company 
of Communist China, measures for the reduction of inter- 
national tension, including disarmament, and the “ problem of 
Germany,” including the restoration of unity and the conclusion 
of a peace treaty, but not including elections—in that order. 
The Western insistence on free elections for an all-German 
government “ not only cannot help the unification of Germany 
... but will mean that Germany will be left divided into western 
and eastern parts, and delay the conclusion of a peace treaty 
as before.” 

It would be easy to embark on an argument as to which comes 
first, German settlement or relief of international tension. But 
it would be a mistake. It is always difficult to explain to 
people why the order of an agenda is a good reason for holding 
up discussions about peace. It was difficult during the days 
of the Palais Rose, and it would be more difficult now that 
peace, rightly or wrongly, has been in the air. The Russian 
note, as it stands, does not put Germany first and is therefore 
the best election platform that Dr. Adenauer could have 


wished. It should be allowed, for the moment, to speak for 
itself. It will be more eloquent than any self-conscious 
exposure. 


The second reflection is more serious and less simple. Has 
the Kremlin dropped the curtain with a bang? Is this the 
end of the interim of reasonableness which followed Stalin’s 
death, the end of the possibility of peace in Asia and of 
accommodation in Europe ? On the face of it, the Russians 
would seem to have gone back; they not only take their stand 
on Potsdam, which is usual, but appear to have revised their 
agreement in principle that, at some stage, free elections should 
be held throughout Germany. They would also seem to have 





rejected the idea of an international conference on Korea, 
It is tempting, if only for simplicity and because the last few 
months have shown the dangers involved in any other 
hypothesis, to conclude that we are back in the Stalin era. 
But this would be to ignore three known facts. The first is 
that the Communist leaders have not yet settled down, and 
nothing can be certain until they have. The second is that the 
Russians have every reason to delay, disguise and confuse the 
German question because they have probably not decided, and 
have good reason to find it difficult to decide, what they are 
going to do about it. The third is that the East Germans have 
revolted and are still revolting against the régime; and this 
may yet set a limit to the period in which the Russians can 
afford to do nothing. 


The Subversive Food Parcels 

At a railway station in East Germany the police made a 
little man, who only a few minutes before had been clutching 
his parcel, stand up and address the crowd on the wickedness 
of accepting food parcels distributed from West Berlin. “TI 
have been enlightened in a friendly way,” he said, “that the 
acceptance of such a parcel containing agents’ butter is treason 
towards the People’s Republic.” He had, he added, been 
brought to see the justice of giving up his parcel for the benefit 
of the poor and hungry and unemployed in West Berlin. One 
wonders by what process the East German authorities can 
delude themselves into the belief that their absurd antics are 
anything but bitter farce. The screaming rage of the East 
German Communist Press and the fantastic retaliatory measures 
taken by the East Berlin authorities are the clearest proof 
possible that what began as, for the most part, a humanitarian 
scheme for the relief of distress has turned into a resounding 
political success for the Americans (on whose initiative the food 
distribution was begun, although they have been careful to 
avoid credit for it). The fierce threats against East Germans who 
accept parcels do not seem to have been carried out, and the 

“people’s” police have been in no position to confiscate 
parcels easily—wherever they have tried this on a large scale 
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there has been trouble, or “ fascist provocation ” as the double- 
thinkers of the Communist Press put it—but the suspension of 
railway travel to Berlin has been strictly enforced and so for 
the moment has reduced to a trickle the flow of badly needed 
food into the hungry East. But how long can the puppet Govern- 
ment keep East Germans from travelling by train to the 
capital ? When the distribution of food began the Communists 
once again demanded the freeing by the Americans of the sum 
of 1,400,000 dollars which stands to the credit of the East 
German Government and which was frozen during the 
blockade. Now the American High Commissioner has 
informed his Russian counterpart that he is willing to recom- 
mend the freeing of this sum if a guarantee is given that the 
money will be spent on food for the East Germans. It will 
be difficult for the Communists to reject this offer out of hand. 


Cairo Circus 


On Thursday, July 30th, Mr. Tayeb Hussein, the Pakistan 
chargé d'affaires in Cairo, held a dinner party which may 
turn out to have been a major diplomatic event. Around his 
table both sides in the Canal Zone dispute found themselves 
negotiating informally about an Anglo-Egyptian settlement, 
without either side having had to break the ice. A minor, 
but still the first, obstacle to the formal resumption of nego- 
tiations has been removed. It is also true that both sides 
are now more anxious for a settlement and wiser about the 
way to achieve it than they were three months ago, or indeed 
have been at any point since the Egyptians denounced the 
treaty in 1951. If each side were able to convey quietly to the 
other the minimum terms on which they were willing to settle, 
they might find very little between them. Britain, after 
all, has publicly stated that she does not wish to continue 
paying £50 million a year for the privilege of keeping 
troops in Ismailia. Egypt is equally clear, from time to time, 
that it is in its own interests that the base itself should be 
maintained. But agreement will still not be easy. On the 
Egyptian side, there is the fact, perhaps too often forgotten by 
British negotiators, that even the most reasonable régime in 
Egypt is not merely a public but a personal enemy of the 
British occupation and of all its ramifications. On the British 
side, there is the reality that the base will be perfectly useless 
unless it is efficiently maintained for an assured period, and 
unless access to it in all, and not merely in some, of the likely 
contingencies is guaranteed. To obtain these conditions will 
require not merely arrangements on paper for the entry 
and control of foreign technicians but a belief in the willingness 
of the Egyptian régime to respect those arrangements in the 
future. The way to a settlement is still only a tight-rope, 
even though it has now been secured at both ends. 


Canada’s Choice 


The Canadian federal general election (polling on Monday) 
has been comfortably dull in its preliminary stages. This is 
almost entirely because the Liberal Government’s long and 
commendable record presents the Conservative opposition 
with very few flaws to exploit. From this distance at any 
rate it will be most surprising if the results send the Liberals 
out of office at Ottawa. Higher prices and taxes may well help 
Mr. Drew and his party to increase their small representation 
to healthier proportions, but anything like a reversal of that 
great landslide which in 1949 gave the Liberals their over- 
whelming majority is rather unlikely. If anything of the sort 
wete to happen, it would be no parallel with the Republicans’ 
victery south of the border against the long entrenched Demo- 
crats (for there are no charges of corruption and disloyalty 
to drain the Canadian Liberals of their effeetive strength), 
but rather an example of the democratic electorate’s restless 
tendency to boredom with the reasonably just and the long 
successful. But it is altogether too fanciful to imagine an 
Aristidean fate for Mr. St. Laurent and the shade of Mr. 
Mackenzie King. Mr. Drew has done what he could with 
accusations of “waste and extravagance,” but there seems 
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to be really very little te back them. His assertion that the 
Conservatives would reduce national expenditure 

500 million dollars (about a tenth of the federal revenue) hag 
been shortly disposed of by Mr. St. Laurent as “ thoroughly 
irresponsible.” It is, at any rate, strikingly ambitious. West. 
ward to Manitoba the contest is primarily between Liberals 
and Conservatives, with the latter looking for gains especial} 
in Ontario and perhaps in Quebec. In Saskatchewan the C 
(the Canadian Socialist Party) enters the field strongly. In 


- Alberta Social Credit is firmly established both in federal and 


provincial terms; this curious Bible-quoting party of the 
extreme right may also gain some seats in British Columbia 
where it recently won the provincial government. 


The IRA Marches on 


The recent discovery of 108 rifles and 18 automatic weapons 
in a van at Bishop’s Stortford fits into a wider pattern of 
events. There have been vague rumours of an organisation 
engaged in — arms from England to the Republic of 
Ireland, and still vaguer stories of a plan for a raid against 
the Ulster border by members of a militant anti-partition 
organisation. The discovery of the stolen armoury in Essex 
would seem to make them somewhat less vague. Howevet 
that may be—and the Northern Irish authorities are said not 
to be taking the threat too seriously—what remains necessary 
is a modicum of tact and understanding on both sides of 
border. These endemic disturbances, whether the work oj 
isolated fanatics or of an organisation like the IRA (who 
staff cadre is still intact and efficient and well capable of creat; 
ing trouble), are bound to take place from time to time, 
and perhaps the best thing that can be done is to forget them 
as quickly as possible without forgetting the force of feeling that 
produces them. It must be remembered that the greater part 
of Irish opinion has never accepted partition, and that although 
violent protests may be sporadic, such incidents in themselveg 
serve to keep the issue emotionally explosive. That is theif 
chief purpose. And so any exaggeration of their significancé 
only leads to more bitterness. The situation in Ireland is 
frustrating enough without that. 


Haute Couture 


Christian Dior, it seems, is a man misunderstood. For a 
week the jackdaws of the fashion world pecked and chattered 
and quarrelled about the length of his hem line. But all the 
time, as he has now revealed, “M. Dior’s revolution wag 
aimed at the body.” His “abolition” of the corset had been 
obscured by the swirl of the storm about skirts. The 
designer is entitled to an explanation of this misconception 
of his grand design. The explanation is that he is asking 
too much of his less wealthy followers. The dictators of 
fashion, like all dictators, are tyrants. All women are theif 
subjects, but some women are more their subjects than 
others. Those who buy at Dior and Fath, at Digby Morton 
or Victor Stiebel, are nearer the throne and also nearer the 
tyrant. They are subject not merely to the silhouette but 
to every seam and dart and pleat, to the virtuosity of the 
vendeuses, to the subtlety of the master’s hand. So if he 
says: “ Corsets, or my line will be ruined,” they wear corsets 
because they pay 200,000 francs for his line. And if he 
says: “ No corsets, or the new line will be ruined,” they cease 
to wear them so that they will get the best from the 250,000 
francs which alone will buy the new line. By these, M. Dior 
will always be understood. But the less fortunate, who buy 
clothes at Marks and Spencers, or even at Bonwit Tellers 
or the Trois Quartiers, may be less ready for quick double 
changes. They too will sooner or later discover that the 
outlines of the prevailing silhouette have been blown like 
a wisp of smoke by a slight puff from the Autumn collections. 
The tyrant will have successfully tyrannised. But unless he 
is prepared to lend his cutters for a nominal fee to Oxford 
Street, he must share with the prophets and Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson the risk of asking too much of most of his audience. 
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SKELETON AT THE HOLIDAY 


HE surburban trains held up outside the London 

termini, with a lighter load of workpeople than usual, 

to allow the seaside excursions and boat trains to get 
away, are a symbol of Britain in August, 1953. This year’s 
August Bank Holiday is reported to have been the busiest 
ever known. That statement is ambiguous and difficult to 
verify. But it may mean that more money was spent on 
holiday-making on that one day than on any previous day in 
British history. The fact that the note circulation, an 
indicator of ready-money in the pockets of the public, is 
higher now than it has ever been before tends to support that 
interpretation. It is certain that more people will have 
holidays with pay this year than ever before. The lines of 
cars on the road reflect the 27,043 new registrations in May, 
the latest available figure and the highest since the war. The 
British public is evidently out to have the best time that money 
will buy. It is difficult to judge just how good a time it is 
having, but it is easy to see that a vast amount of money is 
going into the attempt. 

The fact that the search for pleasure and recreation on 
such a scale is even possible might seem to indicate that 
Britain is in a singularly happy period of its history. And it 
is true that we have seen worse days since the war. August 
in recent years has not necessarily been a month free from 
care. In 1947 there was the convertibility crisis, in 1949 
constant alarums and excursions leading up to the devaluation 
of the pound, in 1950 the Korean war in its blackest phase, 
and in 1951 the rapid economic decline which had a political 
outcome in the resignation of the Labour Government and 
a General Election. This year we are at least spared the 
outward and threatening signs of early disaster. And we are 
not accustomed to being moved, as a people, by anything 
less. The criers of “Wolf” are temporarily silent. At 
Oxford, where the Liberal Summer School combines business 
with pleasure, one of the most distinguished speakers con- 
tented himself with the tentative prophecy that “ our country 
will not sink swiftly but founder slowly like a water-logged 
raft.” For the vast majority of the working population that 
prospect, temporarily obscured by holidays with pay, seems 
not to be intolerable. In fact what is wrong with us at this 
moment may be failure of foresight and atrophy of the 
imagination. And both these defects are obviously very 
difficult to cure. 

In the circumstances there is little reward for harping on 
the precariousness of our present economic position. If any 
particular group knows better than the rest that a larger force 
of British miners has so far produced 1,200,000 tons less 
coal in 1953 than in 1952 it is the miners themselves—and 
this year they are taking an extra week’s paid holiday. Trade 
unionists, or at any rate trade union officials, must realise 
that their set policy of concentrating on maintaining or 
increasing their share of the national product rather than on 
increasing the product itself only adds to the precariousness 
of the national position. But at the moment the new wage 
claims are piling up as merrily as ever. The public at large, 
after years of reminders from both of the great political parties, 
must realise that a buoyant home demand will not help us 
if our power to compete in the export markets declines. Yet 
the public is at this moment engaged in an almost desperate 
bid to consume more, and there is no final guarantee 
that it will cease to make the bid when the holiday season is 
over. Even the exhortations of the politicians are muted in 
the August sunshine. 

In short the recital of the dangers in which we stand is 
least likely to have an effect on the people who most need 





such reminders. The present state of Britain may not be a 
very safe one, but the majority of the people would prefer 
not to change it. It is useless to tell them that the longer 
they go on trying to keep it as it is the worse it wil! get— 
that there will be new difficulties with the balance of 
payments, followed by more regulations, followed by more 
difficulties. It is worse than usele’s to tell them that a slight 
increase in the present very low level of unemployment would 
be accompanied by greater elasticity in the economy and a 
quicker transfer of men and resources from declining to 
expanding industries, or that temporarily higher prices for 
some items of home consumption would lead to a healthier 
international balance and more solid prosperity all round. 
For any increase whatever in unemployment, any rise whatever 
in the cost of living, would take the matter clean out of the 
field of economics, where it belongs, and into the field of 
politics. There may be—in fact there almost certainly are 
—Socialist politicians who know that the present level of 
unemployment is too low and the present level of home 
consumption too high, but there is not one who would dream 
of saying so in public. That is unfortunate enough. But 
what is even more unfortunate is that there are no Conservative 
politicians who dare say it either. 

The obvious hope of both parties, and also of those members 
of the public who bother to think about the subject at all, is 
that good luck will intervene to prolong the existing impression 
that the British economy is not doing too badly. There are 
indeed a number of pieces of good luck that may still fall 
to our lot. The terms of trade may continue to move in our 
favour. Exports may increase rapidly. Private saving, 
which has disappeared, may reappear. Businesses may then 
be spared the necessity for doing all the saving themselves, 
which means that they may be able to cut down the present 
high rate of profits, to the delight of all. American aid may 
not fall off as rapidly next year as it seems likely to do. All 
these gifts may be showered upon us not singly but together 
while we sun ourselves on the beaches or explore the 
continent. Each of them singly would be an unexpected, and 
on the whole undeserved, stroke of luck. Collectively, they 
would be a miracle. But it is a miracle which the country 
will continue, consciously or unconsciously, to hope for—on 
the possible occurrence of which, indeed, it will continue to 
base its actions. 

Economists, maddened by this obstinate insouciance of the 
general public, might almost be pardoned for looking round 
for possible disasters to shock them out of it. Obviously 
exhortation has got us nowhere. Might there be one event 
sufficiently important and sufficiently startling to set the 
people to work ? Now it so happens that there is, potentially, 
such an event. It is, of course, a recession in the United 
States. It would only have to be very slight—so slight that 
Americans themselves would hardly notice it—to expose 
overnight all the present weaknesses in the British economy. 
The American banks are strong, American businesses in 
general are bolstered by large reserves, and American 
consumers could easily reduce their demands for goods and 
services without suffering any pain. Anything in the nature 
of an old-fashioned slump is difficult to envisage in such 
circumstances. That white hope of the Communist world is 
unlikely to be fulfilled. But something far less than a slump 
in the United States would be sufficient to bring down prices 
in the world markets and make life very difficult for both Britain 
and the sterling area as a whole. It could happen. Indeed 


it would be prude.t to anticipate that it will happen, sooner 
American prosperity may continue on its upward 


or later. 
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way, but it is on the whole unlikely that it will continue for 
ever without any check or interruption whatever. If there 
were a check tomorrow it would find the British gold and 
dollar reserves less than half what they should be for safety, 
and increasing at a rate which would not bring them up to 
the safety-level for at least two years, even if the July rate 
of increase could be maintained. We must certainly not rule 
out the possibility of trouble from across the Atlantic. But 
at the same time it is too much to expect that even that would 
have the right galvanic effect on industrial productivity. It 
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would be so much easier to blame the Americans for all our 
troubles, cut down our imports again, apply a few more 
controls, and sink a little deeper into lethargy. 

It is a gloomy conclusion. It is most unlikely to be acceptable 
to holiday-makers or to send them scurrying home to work, 
Nor is there any reason why it should. It would be churlish— 
in fact it would be downright foolish—not to wish the holiday- 
makers plenty of enjoyment this year and still more next year, 
All they really have to do is work a little harder between 
holidays. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N case anyone is in danger of forgetting what a beguiling 
| institution the human race is, { summarise some reports 

of its recent behaviour; they all appeared in the same 
paper on the same day of this week. At Mold a member 
of the Welsh Nationalist Party declared that there was no 
hope or future for the Welsh language unless it had official 
status, while at Rhyl a German choir, singing in Welsh, won 
a first prize at the Eisteddfod. A Lebanese civil servant 
swam the English Channel, on whose shores the Hastings 
and St. Leonards Socialist Hoteliers’ Association were under 
fire for binding themselves to give preferential treatment to 
Socialist guests (“ We want to create a congenial atmosphere ”’). 
At Oxford delegates from France, Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Yugoslavia walked out of a conference of the World Con- 
federation of Organisations of the Teaching Profession, which 
represents 3,000,000 teachers in thirty-three countries, because 
two observers from Spain were present; and the South African 
Government refused a visa to a lawn tennis player from 
Ecuador because he comes from a hard currency country. 
I can still see light at the end of the tunnel, though. 


Siren Songs 


Most of the advertisers in the New Yorker seem to go 
on the assumption that it is read by relatively sophisticated 
Americans. There is no harm in the British Travel Association 
departing from this premise, and trying to lure visitors to 
our “warm, smiling land” with a piece of Butlinesque 
hyperbole which proclaims that “Everyone you meet, from 
the London Bobby at Buckingham Palace to the Ulster 
fisherman mending his lobster pots, is joined in the happy 
assignment of making you feel ‘at home’.” But I don’t 
think the Association ought, in the captions to the photographs 
illustrating its advertisement, to make specific mis-statements 
of fact which are not so readily detectable as such in America. 
To say that “The sparkling smiles and fancy costumes of 
London’s Pearlies are a familiar sight” is to say something 
which simply is not true; and “All over Wales you'll find 
the traditional Welsh costume” conveys a highly misleading 
impression of sartorial costumes in the Principality. I really 
think the British Travel Association ought to do better than 
this. 


Basic and Supplementary 


Rummaging the other day in a drawer, looking for some- 
thing which I did not find, I came across some old petrol 
coupons. My first impulse was to throw them away. Though 
by natyre improvident, I have enough sense to know that these 
particular slips of paper will never again, however critical or 
austere our future, be what bureaucrats call “ valid” for any 
part of it; and I suppose it was sentiment which saved them 
from the waste-paper basket. You can—and I was brought 


up to believe that you invariably should—jettison old love- 
letters; but such missives are “ valid,” unless potential black- 
mailers are included, only for the writer and for one other 
person. Petrol coupons had once a wider relevance. Millions 
earned for them, thousands were paid to regulate their 
issue, a few devoted specialists forged them. They were a 
bottleneck governing alike reunions and elopements, visits to 


the cinema and visits to the sick. The British in their time 
have felt strongly about many things; but few material objects 
can have been the focus of such varied, or such deep, emotions 
as these little scraps of paper. As I put them back in the 
drawer I remembered the humorous, deprecating way in which, 
years ago, outlandish hosts in a remote part of Asia had 
produced, from chests at the back of their tents, fat bundles 
of Tsarist hundred-rouble notes. They knew that the currency 
had long been worthless; and although the fugitives to whom 
its possession had once seemed vitally important—men from 
the broken armies of Annenkov, Dutov and others—had used 
it, consciously or unconsciously, to swindle them with, the 
Mongols still did not like to discard what had once been so 
precious to so many, and went on harbouring the Imperial 
eagles among their Jares et penates. I suppose my attitude 
to the petrol coupons is roughly analogous to theirs. 


August 4th, 1914 


The French nursery-maid gave us our tooth-brushes with a 
strip of pink tooth-paste spread out on the bristles. I saw 
to my amazement that she was crying; it was an unprecedented 
thing for a grown-up to do. We were too shy to ask her 
what the trouble was, but I suppose she saw that we were 
disconcerted and felt that she ought to explain. She said that 
a war had started. To us this seemed interesting rather than 
sad; we received the news with debonair curiosity. Sobbing, 
she told us that many soldiers would be killed, that war was 
terrible. We didn’t challenge these statements, but one of us 
said something (I can’t remember what) which showed that we 
disapproved of her crying, even if there was going to be a 
war. She said that we didn’t understand, that dreadful things 
would happen. On one of the shelves of the bathroom cup- 
board there was a flat papier-maché model of a burning 
stockade, a sort of backcloth which had originally belonged to 
a set of cowboys and Indians. “ Will there be things like 
that?” I asked. She said that there would. Slightly awed, 
(for it was a tremendously lurid conflagration), we began to 
clean our teeth. 


Honour 


“The British were given a place of honour directly facing 
the tribune on which stood the President of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic.” 

(The Daily Worker, reporting the World Youth Festival in 
Bucharest.) 

All this, and Everest too. . . 


A Nice Change 


Whether or not the pen is mightier than the sword, it is for 
the next two weeks incumbent upon me to wield the latter; 
so in the next three issues of the Spectator Strix’s place will 
be taken by Glaux, which as I am sure none of you need 
reminding is Greek for a little owl. Beyond saying that she 
has grey eyes, cannot skate and once guessed the correct 

_weight of a horse at a féte in Norfolk, I shall offer you no 
clue to the indentity of this gifted, enigmatic creature. 
STRIX 
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Patients as People 
By FRANCIS BOYD 


T would be easy to become despondent about the future 

of the health service. Actions brought in the courts 

against hospital authorities have been regarded by some 
dectors as an omen of an era of litigation threatening the 
confidence of the profession. Parliament’s handling of the 
service suggests that it will never be possible for the politicians 
to discuss its affairs with detachment. The controversy over 
the appointment of the Guillebaud committee to examine the 
cost of the service is the latest indication of that; and it is 
in the nature of the party battle that any change proposed 
by one side in a system devised by the other will be regarded 
as a political attack unless it can be proved beyond any doubt 
to be nothing of the sort. 


Yet it is particularly desirable that the health service, above 
all other state enterprises, should be allowed to grow in con- 
ditions as favourable as those in which a new variety of plant 
is cultivated. The health service affects each one of us most 
intimately. It is a vast undertaking. It brings doctor and 
patient face to face with a directness to which they have not 
been accustomed. The public, the users of the hospitals, are 
now responsible for their management, and the hospital staffs 
as well as the doctors have been placed in a new relation with 
their patients—and employers. 

This situation is rather embarrassing to doctor and patient 
alike because it is so new and because its development is 
obscure. Can the patient (or the private individual on his 
behalf) take a more positive and articulate share in his treat- 
ment? Can the patient secure some recognition of the fact 
that he is less stupid than he has sometimes been made to feel 
in the past? Can the doctor and the nurse increase their 
help to the patient by abandoning some of the mystery with 
which they have surrounded themselves for so long? Can 
they be made to feel more a part of the community as a 
whole ? The answers to these and similar questions will 
settle the future of the health service. It could be shattered 
in a quarrel based on profound misunderstanding: it could 
be at the start of a most fruitful partnership providing a 
new and powerful element of cohesion and pride throughout 
the nation. 

Happily there are powers working towards partnership, and 
chief among them is the Central Health Services Council set 
up under the National Health Services Act of 1946. (Even 
in Parliament there is more co-operation than would appear 
in the formal attitudes of the two Front Benches.) The report 
of the work done in 1952 by the Council and by the statutory 
advisory committees which were set up at the same time is 
a most heartening document. It shows how layman and doctor 
working together can agree upon far-reaching changes and 
can try to understand and solve those problems which arise 
when patient and doctor peer at each other rather apprehen- 
sively as individuals. 

The value of advisory committees is of course no new thing. 
Successive Ministers responsible for housing have long known 
their worth. During the last war the Government and the 
country received great help from an advisory committee on 
nutrition, and the various state insurance schemes are con- 
stantly being examined by statutory committees. Nor is the 
Central Health Services Council incapable of improvement: 
its lay membership might include some people who are not 
administrators. But the Council has this peculiarity, that it 
considers and reports publicly upon a delicate human relation 
between the doctor, justly proud of his profession, jealous 
of his special knowledge, and anxious not to destroy the faith 
of his patient by too ready an admission of ignorance, and 
the patient, a little over-awed by the mystery of medicine, 
and inclined perhaps either to exaggerate the degree of his 
illness or to conceal the seriousness of his symptoms. The 
report of the Council leaves the impression that under the 
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guidance of its chairman, Sir Fred Messer, the Labour 
Member for Tottenham, and of its vice-chairman, Sir Henry 
Cohen, the distinguished physician, who have worked together 
since 1948, the Council is devoting itself with a single mind 
to the creation of conditions in which doctor and patient can 
talk and work together on more friendly terms. In this task 
the contribution of those doctors, dentists, nurses and chemists 
who are members of the Council or of the committees is 
indispensable. Without the agreement of the professions no 
advance can be made: with it, advance may be rapid. It is 
most encouraging that the Council as a whole, with the 
approval of the Minister of Health, should have recommended 
an improvement in the reception and welfare of in-patients, 
that parents should be allowed to visit their children in hos- 
pital every day, and that there are no factors inherent in a 
hospital nurse’s work that make living-in necessary. The 
Minister, Mr. Macleod, comments: “ With their natural con- 
centration on the essential medical and nursing side of their 
work hospitals have not perhaps always paid enough conscious 
attention to the needs of their patients simply as people.” 
The hospitals have in fact overlooked at times the therapeutic 
value of kindness. 


The conditions in which doctors and nurses work have been 
changing rapidly. The iron discipline which Florence Nightin- 
gale imposed in her training school for nurses was designed 
as a barrier against Mrs. Gamp. Since then, not only has 
the public been made much more aware of the principles of 
hygiene, but Mrs. Gamp herself has disappeared from the 
world of caricature (except to the social historian) and now 
shines forth as a superb creature of fantasy. So, too, the 
increasing aid which the doctor gets from chemists and other 
scientists is threatening the mystery of medicine. The scientist 
is an expert, too, but in the doctor-patient relation he is on the 
side of the patient, for the rest of science has not shielded itself 
from the layman to the extent that medicine has done. The 
common indebtedness of doctor and patient to the scientist 
could be a means to greater friendliness. 


There is much work for the Council still to do. We shall 
all of us have to be led forward gently. The patient cannot 
expect the doctor to surrender recklessly those proud traditions 
which protect not only his own status but sometimes the 
well-being of the patient against crippling fear. Thé Council, 
for example, has not yet decided how to persuade the public 
to seek early advice in the treatment of cancer “ without caus- 
ing too much fear or too much hope.” It will take time for 
hospitals to transmute “cases” into people. An elderly man 
who was recently a patient in hospital reported on his return 
to work that the nurses had been splendid, but that it had 
taken some time to break down the stiffness of the doctors. 
“T finally gave them a quotation or two from Milton,” he 
said, “and that led to an improvement.” But kindness is 
needed perhaps even more by those patients who cannot invoke 
Milton to humble the mighty. 

Of course, many doctors and patients are on the best of 
terms with each other. But the health service may confront 
each patient with more doctors than the one he is used to, 
and that is why it has become so important to raise the 
general standard of relations between doctor and patient. 
This is an aspect of the health service that the Council might 
well explore. A woman who becomes pregnant may pass 
from the care of her own doctor to that of the maternity 
service—many thousands do. The maternity service passes 
her on to the midwives who may, or may not, have their 
own doctors on call in case of difficulty. But these might 
be different doctors from those of the maternity clinic, and 
the family doctor need have no contact with any of them. 
Mr. Bevan, when he was moving the second reading of the 
Health Service Bill in 1946, mentioned fears of a “ trichotomy ” 
and dismissed them. The hub of the service was to be the 
health centre. As yet few patients can have all their ills 


treated in one health centre, and meanwhile liaison between 
the various branches of the service is loose if not defective. 
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Senator Taft 


By D. W. BROGAN Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


T is a commonplace and an erroneous commonplace to 
assert that there is no room in American politics for the 
man of good family. It was never true and is not true 

now, as the career of the late Senator Taft shows. For he 
certainly owed a great deal in his early years in politics to the 
fact that he was the son of a President and Chief Justice of 
the United States, the grandson of a cabinet member, even 
the brother of a well-known reformer. He was lucky in other 
ways: his uncle was a celebrated headmaster; he went to Yale 
and to Harvard; he had an extremely capable wife interested 
deeply in politics. He was lucky, too, in the date of his entry 
into national politics, 1938. The Republican Party was just 
making its feeble come-back from the disasters of 1932 and 
1936, and the election of Robert Taft to the Senate from Ohio 
was one of the signs of that come-back. The Roosevelt land- 
slides had wiped out the old Republican leadership and the new 
Senator stepped into a position of prominence that otherwise 
he might have had to wait for. Within two years of his enter- 
ing the Senate, he was a formidable candidate for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination, a réle he played every four years 
since 1940. Yet he never made it; by what, to a professional 
Se must have seemed an outrageous breach of the rules, 
lost to amateurs like Eisenhower and Willkie as well as to so 
professional a politician as Governor Dewey. The luck that 
had run with him in his Senatorial career did not run with him 
in his Presidential ambitions. Had he been nominated in 1952, 
he would (if elected) have had one of the shortest Presidential 
terms in history. As it is, he will be known as one of the great 
parliamentarians of modern American politics. 

That was his strength and weakness. To his skill as a 
debater he owed his early fame; to his industry as a parlia- 
mentary leader he owed that primacy in Congress which got 
him the name of “Mr. Republican.” But neither debating 
skill nor intelligent industry could make of him a really popular 
figure. His voice was harsh and flat; his speaking style, how- 
ever effective, was not winning. He lacked the real or synthetic 
common touch possessed in different ways by such different 
characters as F. D. R., General Eisenhower and Mr. Truman. 
Indeed, in modern times, Congress, even the Senate, has not 
been a good springboard for presidential ambitions; only one 
Senator has been directly elected to the Presidency in this 
century, and, even in Ohio, the precedent of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding was not thought encouraging. It was in the Senate 
that Taft had to make his career. 

He made that career by a combination of political efficiency 
and of independence and originality that were rare indeed. 
Taft was a good party man; he was never suspected of any 
hankerings after political independence such as were credited 
to his brother Charles. He brought to the Republican party 
a hereditary devotion that had an archaic charm. He grew up 
in Ohio politics, in Cincinnatti politics, and the politics of Ohio 
and Cincinnatti are very political indeed. They have very 
strange bedfellows in that state, and the in-and-out running 
on the Ohio political race-track evokes the admiration of con- 
noisseurs. Taft played the game as it had to be played. He 
was genuinely indignant at imputations of dishonesty in round- 
ing up southern delegates in 1952. Was not that how his 
father had been nominated in 1912 ? The skill with which the 
backers of General Eisenhower exploited the situation may 
have aroused Taft's professional admiration, but not his moral 
admiration. What a Taft supporter said of Governor Dewey’s 
men in #948 could have been said in 1952: “ We don’t know 
what politics is compared with those New York boys.” 

The nomination, the triumphant election of General Eisen- 
hower, might have been a fatal blow to Taft’s authority. It 
wasn’t for two reasons. The President needed the Senator and 
the Senator was too good a party man to sulk. He was leader 
of the Republicans in the Senate; no one could deprive him 
of that position, and, as that leader, he proposed to support, 
and did support, the Eisenhower administration. He was soon 
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its indispensable man. Nor was this really very surprising, 
For one thing, in domestic. issues Taft was not much to the 
right of the new President if he was to the right at all. Labour 
has made the co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act a bogey man, 
ignoring that, just because of Taft’s leadership, the Act was less 
hostile to Labour than might have been feared. In many 
social matters Taft was at least as close to moderate New 
Dealers as he was to his Republican die-hards. He knew that 
the Republican party was now numerically inferior to the 
Democratic party, and that it could not for long win ground 
by standing pat. The results of the Congressional elections of 
1952 rubbed that lesson in. It was not in the safe districts 
of Messrs. Taber and Reed that the real battle had to be 
fought. And Taft knew the importance of making the Eisen- 
hower administration look like a success. To the job of making 
it a success he brought honesty, talent, industry and prestige. 
All of which will be badly missed now. 

Of course, there were and are deep cleavages inside the 
Republican party between the natural allies of Taft and the 
forces that put over General Eisenhower. Only very slowly 
did Taft come to see that the simple isolationism of the mid- 
West was obsolete. In the early summer of 1940 he lost the 
nomination by failing to pay adequate attention to the impact 
of the Fiihrer’s victories on the public mind. There was no 
conversion as in the case of Senator Vandenberg. Reluc- 
antly, cautiously, Taft accepted the new rdle of the United 
States. Characteristically, he objected on legal grounds to 
President Truman’s action in Korea. His heart was un- 
doubtedly with the simpler, easier days, though his father and 
his brother were both much more internationally-minded than 
the average Ohio Republican. 

But it is probably in domestic politics that Taft will be most 
missed. His presence at the side of General Eisenhower was 
a guarantee to the average Republican that the “Grand Old 
Party ” was not being sold down the river by camouflaged New 
Dealers. On the other hand, his social philosophy, his known 
competence, was a guarantee to millions of independent voters 
that the mandate given to President Eisenhower would not be 
interpreted in purely archaic terms such as appeal to some 
Senators. His support, when it was given to the foreign policy 
of the Administration, was most valuable because he was not 
suspected of being a “do-gooder,” of being “starry-eyed.” 
He recalled neither Wendell Willkie nor Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Who is to succeed him ? In a sense, no one can. No one 
combines such party authority with public weight. Taft was 
able to transfer his official position to Senator Knowland, but 
he could not so transfer his own personal position. The 
Administration may miss him very badly, even if there is 
discipline in the Republican ranks; even if the post of “ Mr. 
Republican ” is successfully put in commission. And indeed it 
may well be that the most important result of his death will be 
to force on the President more open Congressional leadership 
than he has chosen to exercise so far. Perhaps the only possible 
“Mr. Republican” now is the President of the United States 
—who is that and so much more. 


Rondo 


Thrown the moon 
between child and girl 
the toy in the sky 

as still as a dream 

the dream that is round 
as a toy balloon 

as round as a hoop 

that swallows the moon. 


The moon thrown 
between girl and woman 
the mouth in the sky 
as warm as a flame 
the flame that burns 
in the hoop of bone 
the broken balloon 
where the toy was thrown. 
MARGARET CROSLAND. 
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Stampede Time 


By DESMOND E. HENN Calgary, Alberta 


LTHOUGH Canadians are as proud of their country 
as the citizens of other lands, their task in focusing 
this particular sentiment is by no means an easy one; 

the intransigence of different racial groups has prevented 
agreement on either a flag or a national anthem, and a mere 

aph showing the increase in industrial production, though 
jt may prove of more significance in the long run, is hardly 
the type of symbol on which patriotic emotion can be persuaded 
to concentrate. Moreover, the vast geographical size of 
Canada encourages the formation of local rather than national 
allegiances; and, of the former, none is more widespread than 
the cult of the West, which finds its most self-assured and 
articulate expression during the week of Calgary’s annual 
Exhibition and Stampede. 

It should perhaps be explained at this point that Western 
Canadians picture the Eastern half of their country as being a 
remote and unhealthy portion of the universe, nurturing 
Ottawa and the attendant evils of a rapacious and untrust- 
worthy Federal Government, and inhabited for the most part 
by people who are selfish, avaricious and unfriendly. By way 
of contrast, Westerners like to think of themselves as easy- 
going, generous and hospitable beyond compare. Whether 
either of the conceptions expresses the final and complete truth 
is a question which it would be certainly unprofitable and 
— dangerous to pursue, and visitors from the East who 

ave so warped an outlook as to argue that informality is not 
necessarily the supreme virtue, do so at their peril. But myth 
or not, this mystic vision of the friendly West is fostered and 
cherished with an admirable combination of idealism and 
commercial acumen; and less than five weeks after the 
Coronation had drawn Alberta’s attention to the heritage which 
it shares with the rest of Canada, the people of Calgary were 
once more celebrating those special qualities which set the 
West apart from and above that portion of their country less 
richly endowed—and, incidentally, putting on The Greatest 
Outdoor Show on Earth. “ 

In honour of the great occasion, the city’s main throughfare 
is adorned with row upon row of illustrated placards suspended 
from lamp-posts and inscribed “ Welcome, Pardner,” “ Howdy, 
Folks ” and (somewhat obscurely) “ The Latchstring Is Out ”; 
during Stampede Week groups of cowboys assemble in the 
downtown shopping area and, in between bouts of yodelling 
to the accompaniment of accordion and guitar, dish out free 
bacon and flapjacks to bemused visitors, the majority of whom 
have so far succumbed to the dude-ranch atmosphere as to 
supplement their normal attire with a ten-gallon hat; failure 
to do so is regarded as unfriendly, and the highest approval of 
local haberdashers is reserved for those who enter fully into 
the fiesta spirit by purchasing exotically embroidered silk shirts 
at appropriate prices. 

This is not to suggest that the Stampede is merely a publicity 
stunt contrived solely for the purpose of establishing Calgary’s 
fame and enriching its citizens at the expense of well-heeled 
tourists; the fact that these two happy results have been 
incidentally achieved is considered by those responsible to be 
less the proper reward of their own shrewdness than an indica- 
tion that the entire project is regarded with particular favour 
by a kindly and discriminating Providence. Indeed this view 
may well be correct since, although the Stampede makes few 
concessions to the effete tastes of visitors, total attendance 
continues to rise at a phenomenal rate and this year was within 
reasonable reach of the half-million mark. 

The opening event, which takes place on the Monday morn- 
ing of Stampede Week, could hardly be anything except a 
parade a |’ Américain, in which every conceivable organisation 
—from the Mounties to the Shriners, from Esso petrol to the 
United Nations—is represented; portly middle-aged business- 
men in purple fezzes plodded wearily ahead of a contingent of 
girls in Scottish kilts, while a tableau of bathing beauties draped 
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on a flower-decked float sporting the emblem of a local 
brewery followed hard on the heels of two obscure Hollywood 
actors who happened to be in town for the occasion. And 
then, of course, there were cowboys and Indians: cowboys 
by the hundred, some in horse-drawn wagons warbling bravely 
over loudspeaker systems that -obstinately refused to work, 
others—lean, tanned men in faded jeans and dust-covered 
work shirts, hats well down over pale blue eyes and casting 
into shadow the two-day growth of beard, cigarettes drooping 
from thin lips—riding morosely past on extremely handsome 
horses, looking neither to right nor left and somehow remind- 
ing One irresistibly of bit-players from the cast of High Noon. 
And Indians—Indians of all shapes and sizes, drawn from 
Alberta reservations of the Blackfoot, Sarcee and Stoney tribes, 
riding down the crowd-lined street with the bored and disdain- 
ful expression of lions in a circus, the representatives of a 
proud people defeated in war and segregated in peace. No 
one appeared to think it odd that the first contingent was 
followed by a glittering municipal garbage truck, snorting 
aggressively like an impatient bloodhound, and draped with 
a large white banner which read “Help Keep Our City Clean ! ” 
No one seemed to think it remarkable that one of the young 
braves should be wearing horn-rimmed spectacles. And no 
one heard the anguished cry of a long-cherished illusion biting 
the dust for the last time. 

The parade lasted for just over two hours and was watched 
in almost complete silence by a crowd of 80,000 people; they 
were silent not from mere apathy nor because they were filled 
with awe, but simply because Canadians are by nature 
impassive; and though they may be impressed by pageantry 
and spectacle, they are seldom stirred by it to anything beyond 
a polite spattering of applause. “ Not so good as last year,” 
said the connoisseurs regretfully after the last boys’ band had 
trudged by, its big drum thumping disconsolately; perhaps the 
drum-majorettes were a trifle less robust, the floats not quite 
so lavish as in the past. But, after weeks of recurrent hail- 
and thunder-storms, the sun was at last shining brightly: 
Stampede Week was off to a good start. 

The word Stampede is more than a little misleading to the 
uninitiated in so far as it conjures up a mental picture of a 
large and disorganised herd of cattle abruptly vacating their 
original locality without having given the matter due considera- 
tion; in fact, it would be difficult to imagine any event in 
which animals are of necessity the principal participants being 
more efficiently run than Calgary’s combination of an American 
rodeo, the Royal Agricultural Show, Derby Day, and Blackpool 
on an August Bank Holiday. 

The afternoon events take place in the centre of an oval- 
shaped race-track laid out in a park close to the heart of the 
city; across the track a large covered grandstand has been 
erected, flanked on each side by exposed “ bleachers.” The 
events themselves are more or less similar to those featured 
in rodeos all over the Western United States and consist of 
calf-roping, bronco-riding, steer-decorating and other contests 
requiring the use of those peculiar skills which were at one time 
—and in some cases still are—required of the professional 
cowboy. A great many of the contestants, who are attracted 
both by the prestige of the event and also by the lure of sub- 
stantial prizes, come from across the border—from Montana 
and Wyoming, from Arizona and Texas—and distinctions of 
nationality are for the moment quite obscured by the bond of 
Western solidarity. 

During each afternoon the spectators see not so much a 
spectacle as a comparative display of esoteric talents: to the 
layman, one cowboy remaining attached to, or being dislodged 
from, a wildly plunging and oscillating bronco, looks very 
much like another, and it is no easy task to assess the relative 
degree of skill displayed by each contestant. However, the 
crowd is clearly knowledgeable in these matters, and such 
breaches of good taste as inadvertently roping a calf by the 
hind leg are regarded with icy disapproval. 

But it is the so-called “ Chuckwaggon Races,” which take 
place in the evening, that Calgarians regard as the unique 
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feature of the Stampede; this is spectacle pure and simple, with 
the four teams in each heat careering wildly round the track, 
obscuring the outriders in a swirl of dust and bringing the 
excited crowd to its feet at the prospect of a collision or a 

oto-finish. For some reason an event of this nature, with 
its elaborate manceuvrings at the start and intricate system of 

malties, makes the ordinary horse-race seem positively 
insipid by comparison, and for once the noise of thundering 
hooves is sufficient to stir one’s blood without the ancillary 
services of a pari-mutuel ticket. 

And afterwards, on a stage hauled into place on the race- 
track itself, there is a variety show, complete with not one 
but two girls being fired from a cannon, and finally an 
elaborate firework display. Those possessing sufficient stamina 
can then visit The World’s Largest Midway, an imported 
American fun-fair boasting side-shows of unprecedented 
vulgarity and “rides” of unparalleled capacity for inducing 
acute attacks of nausea. 

But midways may be found anywhere, even in the East; 
the “Welcome Pardner” is peculiarly Calgary’s own 
contribution. 


The Bayreuth Festival 


By JANET LEEPER 


IELAND and Wolfgang Wagner, grandsons of 

Richard Wagner, who have shouldered the Bayreuth 

Festival since it started again in 1951, have had the 
courage to throw overboard much that was traditional since 
the opening of the Festspielhaus in 1876 and to produce the 
Operas in a new symbolical way, an innovation which would 
hardly have been tolerated elsewhere. That this should have 
happened at Bayreuth, centre of the Wagner tradition, is 
astonishing. Yet this is no stunt but a genuine desire to enter 
into the very spirit of the music and of Wagner’s real 
intentions, for the performances of his day are known to have 
fallen far short of his expectations. 

The staging is now absolutely subordinated to the music, 
the singers are sometimes hardly lit at all, and the medium 
for expressing the changing moods of the music is, as Adolphe 
Appia advocated long ago, the medium of light—and darkness. 
Wieland Wagner, who is the painter-designer-producer of six 
of the seven operas this year, has swept away most of the 
“ scenery ” which so disgusted Wagner, and has painted with 
light all that he wishes to be visible and considers necessary. 
How far has he succeeded? This is hotly debated and 
Wagnerian circles, press and public are torn with discussion. 
The battle is on, and nothing would have delighted the 
revolutionary Wagner more than to find he had a revolutionary 
grandson. Did he not say, “Children, you must create 
things !” and in a less-known passage, quoted by Wieland, 
he speaks of his abhorrence of the atmosphere of grease-paint 
and mummery : 

“When I think that a character such as Kundry will 
be dressed up, as at a carnival, I am reminded of those 
‘ artists’ fétes’ and their indecencies. I have created the 
invisible orchestra, if I could only now invent the invisible 
stage !” 
Wieland has done his best to invent the invisible stage. Is 
the public capable of appreciating such a basic change? | 
think the answer is Yes as far as the mystical drama of Parsifal 
is concerned and No as far as The Ring is concerned, while 
Lohengrin (produced by Wolfgang Wagner) seems to be in a 
mixture of styles, and, apart from great moments such as the 
arrival of Lohengrin and the swan, to be neither one thing 
nor the other, while the chorus behaved like a well-drilled 
choir; in any case Wieland must be regarded as a liberator 
from an iron-bound tradition, and for this we must be pro- 
foundly grateful. But it is time to consider the Festspielhaus, 
where these remarkable performances take place, with its 
enormous stage, its marvellous acoustics and lighting equip- 
ment, its invisible orchestra and its audience. 
A visit to Bayreuth is something of a pilgrimage. It is also 
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something of an ordeal: daily the long hill has to be climbed, 
at the top of which stands the fan-shaped opera-house; the 
performances begin at four and are not over until ten or later, 
but in the long intervals the devotees can dine or stroll about 
the lovely hillside. It is a Germanic version of a Greek Drama 
Festival, and it was for such a theatre and such a place that 
The Ring was composed. 

How sure Wagner was about it all! In a letter to his 
friend Kietz-in 1853 Wagner, then an exile with no prospects, 
he envisages the Ring Cycle as it would one day be: 

“I have completed my poem; it is called The Ring of 
the Nibelung, a stage-festival play for three days preceded 
by an evening. Evening, The Rhinegold; first day, The 
Valkyrie, second day, The Young Siegfried, third day, 
Siegfried’s Death. If 1 am well I will begin the musical 
composition this summer.” 

But it was not until 1864 that he received the commission to 
finish and produce the operas, and it was not until 1876 that 
the first performance took place. Parsifal, had the composer's 
wishes been respected, would only have been performed at 
Bayreuth—a mystical rite, without applause. So there is a 
spirit of dedication among those who come to Bayreuth and 
a singular hush falls ‘on the audience of eighteen hundred 
before the lights fade and the opera is due to bégin, a hush 
which allows the first notes, which are nearly always pianissimo, 
to be heard in dead silence. 

It is immediately apparent that the acoustics are superb. 
They have to be experienced to be believed. Never have I 
heard anything to compare with the overture to Rhinegold, 
for beauty of sound, or such fusion of voices and orchestra 
with the solo instruments rising out of the complex score with 
such wonderful clarity. The house, built of light materials 
with hollow pillars down each side, is as resonant as a violin. 
The orchestra (with its conductor) is invisible under a curved 
wooden hood. The players are seated in tiers descending into 
the earth. The stage is equipped with a “light organ” and 
a new lighting bridge on which twenty electricians work. The 
front of the stage is nearly forty feet wide, but the depth is 
enormous, and much of the action takes place before a 
cyclorama. The absencegof visible orchestra gives us the 
illusion that the music comes from the scene. With this close- 
knit unification it is tragic when we are given nothing to look 
at but darkness, for we are not always in Nibelheim, which 
certainly did create a tremendous impression of depth and 
darkness, of huddled hordes of slave-workers. It may be true, 
as Wieland Wagner writes, that much was lost when the 
mysterious gas-lit theatre gave way to the hard light of today 
and that the visions conjured up by the music cannot be 
duplicated for the eye, but the really beautiful effects achieved, 
especially in Parsifal, suggest that there is a middle path, 
symbolic, hieratic and aloof, which will feast the eye instead 
of frustrating it. 

In this genre I give pride of place to the first scene in 
Parsifal, where streaks of light falling obliquely and indefinitely 
took us out of time and place. It was like a Gordon Craig 
woodcut on a monumental scale, painted with light, but not 
following any known work by the great stage designer. The 
two Grail scenes—the knights in grey, and the knights in deep 
red—were extraordinarily effective, vast glooms and glints of 
pillars, a distant niche of light for Titurel, while the tyranny 
of Klingsor over Kundry was symbolically suggested by a web 
of light that seemed to close in on her as his power was made 
manifest. Unforgettable moments of grandeur! Let us forget 
the Magic Garden with its flower maidens who were flitting 
moonlit wraiths and remember instead how wonderful the 
Good Friday music seemed with, before a wide sky, only a 
few stones as a setting. 

Tristan, Act II, also touched a new high poetic level: a 
scene played entirely in half-light, which was perfectly 
successful, the shape of the stage being that of a gentle raised 
mound. On the other hand, the ugly raised circular platform 
which is the main playing-space for The Ring was unfortunate 
and at its best when heavily disguised with ramps or walls, 





























At other times its.stark ugliness 


or crowded with people. 
disturbed the eye by its uniformity, and when modifications 
were made they were always symmetrical, right and left, in 


the most Teutonic manner. A little courage is needed here— 
a mythical drama need not be so regelmaessig ! 

Having thrown away the old cluttered-up stage, surely it 
js still possible to follow Wagner’s specific stage directions, 
to have a Valkyrie’s rock, to allow Siegmund’s sword to be 
broken in the fight with Wotan and a funeral pyre for Siegfried, 
and to give us new visions of beauty. 


A Room 


By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


ABITUALLY I think of myself as a person happiest 
out of doors in country with some wildness in it. Yet 


I know I should be miserably at a loss without my 
room: that is to say without the room where I work and 
where—it follows—I have assembled my favourite belongings: 
What perfect contentment can come to a woman closed within 
four walls in the company of her “things,” the select 
accumulation, probably, of half her lifetime ! 

The four walls are themselves important. I am one of those 
who find it hard to work in a large room with many doors 
and windows, or in one of those modern rooms with open 
vistas cunningly designed to save the occupant from any 
feeling of confinement. Such places may be very agreeable, 
but I would far rather work in an Irish cabin. This may be 
a proof of psychological weakness, a longing for cloistral 
security, but it does not imply any wish to be entirely isolated. 
Far from it. My ideal situation is rather to be compared with 
that of a sea-urchin living securely inside his shell, but sending 
out feelers to guide into a voracious mouth food borne along 
on the currents of the outer world. 

When I am in good shape, most (as one likes to think) 
myself, my consciousness has a sharp appetite for direct 
experience, and this is given its sharpest edge when I can sit 
in my room allowing the feelers of my senses, imagination and 
such thought as I can command to float out around me on a 
tide of idleness. 

It is, first of all, a delight to be aware of other people present 
in the house with me, like unseen fellow-passengers in a ship. 
With a partition between us, I know the different selves of the 
members of the household with a mearness and clarity 
impossible in their disturbing presence. I am conscious of 
each one of them below the roof with me, each whole and 
perfect as a bird’s egg on cotton wool, and yet also one with 
myself. 

Then there is the abundance of the out-of-door world beyond 
my windows. Seen framed and glassed, the landscape at once 
acquires some of the force of a work of art. I am no longer 
a part of it in the flux of every day, but viewing it at one 
remove, when everything near or far, large or small, animal 
vegetable or mineral, holds an inner significance. Sometimes, 
when in the mood, I feel I am looking out into a world of 
Platonic ideas, where the trees and woods represent all that 
is arboreal and the cows essential cow. 

I am fortunate in the prospect from my room. Near at hand 
is a pond where linnets, pigeons and turtle doves come to drink. 
There is also a red squirrel that skips across the lawn, plunges 
its sharp, deft front paws down into the water and drinks, all 
but standing on its head, its fleecy tail, lighter than the warm 
red body and exactly matching the ripe cornfields behind, 
ruffling softly in the wind. In the middle distance the gulls 
Stride against the wind, and rooks and jackdaws are whirled 
like bonfire ashes. So I am reminded of the teeming life of 
the planet in which the life of man has its place, its all-important 
and yet in no way lonely place. As for human life itself, it 
could not be better represented than by the ordinary farms 
lying down there among their fields, nodal points in the pattern 
of the harvest. On the horizon the sea insists on the reality of 
greater distances, leading me from my room outward and 
outward. 
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Aware of the world outside, I can better savour what is in 
the room with me: my books, pictures, furniture, ornaments 
and oddments. Much of the flavour comes from their own 
virtue, from the beauty, particularity or interest that led me to 
acquire them, but salt is added, I confess it, by the fact of 
possession. I suppose there is something very feminine in this 
love of objects possessed. I look gloatingly at the dish bought 
in a remote, crowded market in Mexico, at lustre jugs from a 
dark shop in Shepherd's Market. There is the Japanese netsuke, 
a smooth ivory toadstool, which I fingered in my pocket for 
comfort when flying the tedious wastes of the Pacific; the 
Mycenean bead; all the pictures | haven’t been able to resist 
buying; the bookcase from my family home. There is the 
patchwork quilt pieced from the gowns and furbelows of long- 
dead ladies. How many ages and lands have paid their tribute! 

It is delightful, this idle business of sitting in one’s room. 
Sometimes, but rarely, very rarely, there come moments of 
experience far beyond delight; moments illumined by a kind 
of ecstasy. This is a lofty, clamant word to use, and yet I 
write it with confidence. These moments with their taste of 
revelation are impersonal, and sufficiently precise for me to be 
able to recognise two distinct forms. In one the stream of 
experience appears to flow out from my room; in the other it 
pours into it. The first comes only when I have been working 
late in a room now become a lighted cave in the darkness of 
night-time and sleep. Walls and the sheltering roof seem to 
unfold, and the glow of the room to catch me up together with 
all the sleeping household and to flow away towards the 
heavens; a glow that addresses, and is answered by, the stars. 

I can best describe the second, incoming, experience as the 
creation of intense sensuous appreciation mingling and dancing 
with a sense of living history. Thus it is compounded of red- 
hot immediacy and the infinite past, and yet its effect is to 
destroy time and open a door, dreamlike, towards eternity. 
There streams in from outside a vision of the work of nature 
and of man growing in time to form this present moment; the 
abounding variety of the landscape and its creatures are them- 
selves to the last sparkling detail, and yet simultaneously the 
entirety of their long histories; they are like plants seen growing 
from roots in the depths of time. 

While this influx reaches my consciousness from the outer 
world, within my four walls there shines a wordless revelation 
of the men and women whose hands have carved, woven, sewed, 
painted and tended the furnishings, and of the ages and civilisa- 
tions in which they were made. I am even forced into an 
awareness of the minerals dug from the earth, the juices and 
fibres of plants, the spinnings of insects, the animal pelts and 
tree trunks that have contributed to their substance. Over- 
whelming all the rest, there floods out from the rows of my 
books a clamorous intimation of the genius of centuries. 
Although in these flying moments I cannot, surely, focus and 
distinguish between the qualities of the great poets and writers 
whose life-work is folded there behind the coloured backs of 
their books, yet I believe that somewhere in the subtle intrica- 
cies of the brain, nerves are struck and set tingling with 
messages of their individual genius. I sit consumed with 
happiness, my room drawing into itself the blinding glory of 
all creation. 

Afterwards one is tired, of course; even sad and dispirited. 
Yet while trying to recapture what has vanished, trying to 
express it with those precious but inadequate symbols, the 
words of the English language, it is impossible altogether to 
deny the privilege of being alive and a human being. A human 
being in possession of a room. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Carrington, V.C. By Dorothy and Campbell Christie. 
minster.) 


Tue moral of the tale is that life as a regular officer is hardly worth 
living if you have a wife of refined taste but lack a private income. 
So it used to be. So, apparently, it is again. At any rate Mr. and 
Mrs. Christie put up a convincing demonstration in the docu- 
mentary manner, using a general court martial as framework and 
basing’ the comedy and the melodrama on characters and incidents 
which have the authentic W.D. stamp on them. Given the character 
of Major Carrington, V.C., even the mainspring of the plot has the 
twang of truth. Carrington is a brave, blunt gunner who can handle 
men in the old heroic way but lacks subtlety enough to deal properly 
with a jealous, priggish C.O., or a nagging, hysterical wife, or the 
maddening (and not unfamiliar) procrastinations of the Paymaster, 
who owes him £200 but neglects to pay it. When Mrs. Carrington 
demands £100 for the children’s overdue school fees, and threatens 
to put her head in the gas oven if it is not forthcoming, Carrington 
decides on the bold, blunt action: he takes the money from the battery’s 
imprest account, having first warned his C.O. of his intention. He is 
duly arrested, and the play, beginning at this point, carries us all the 
way through the curiously intimate solemnities of the court martial to 
the bitter end. A happy conclusion has seldom been so deftly 
avoided : the play ends, as incidents in life so often end, not in a neat 
splice but in a tangled bundle of ragged ends. 

It is all exceedingly convincing, spoiled only by the condescending 
humour in which the Other Ranks concerned are lapped, and then 
by an undeniable sketchiness in the big scene between the two women 
in the case—when Carrington’s neurotic wife, learning that her 
husband was on a single occasion unfaithful to her with a WRAC 
officer, decides to withhold evidence which would have saved him 
from the disgrace of dismissal. But in the end the weight of the 


(West- 


court martial scenes—with Alec Clunes striking the true note as the 
plain man pitting the truth against the Manual of Military Law and 


the vagaries of personal relations—bears down successfully on the 
lighter imperfections. The play abounds in excellent individual 
passages in which Mark Dignam, Arnold Bell, John Garside, Victor 
Maddern and Lionel Jeffries' give admirable displays of military 
manners, high and low. The women’s parts—much less satisfactory 
in themselves—are commendably played by Jenny Laird and Rachel 
Gurney. Charles Hickman is the producer. IAIN HAMILTON. 


ART 


The mixed summer shows are with us again; the art schools go 
through their paces. Most important of these latter displays is the 
exhibition, mounted with considerable panache by Sir Hugh Casson, 
of work done by students and ex-students of the Royal College of Art 
since its reorganisation five years ago, which may be seen for a few 
more days yet at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

There has always been a close connection between the College and 
the Museum. Four years after it was founded, however, it began 
to train teachers and soon lost sight of its original purpose, which was 
industrial design, until the major shake-up of 1947-8. Last year, of 
the fifty students leaving, thirty-five took jobs in industry, five 
became freelance designers and only eight went into teaching. 
Nowhere does happy surprise at this reversal of its unfortunate 
tradition seem to be greater than at the College itself. Great play 
is made of the students’ practical outlook and the confidence with 
which they have come to terms with the machine. After all the 
money, talent and plant that have been poured into the College during 
the past five years, it would be a shocking thing were it otherwise. 
The main preoccupation of the College must be to place its graduates 
in jobs, but from the outside one cannot help wishing there were 
in this exhibition a few more signs of dash and devil-may-care, of 
ruthlessness and vulgarity and fierce fires of faith. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the College seems to have set 
itself the task of re-introducing decoration into an industrial design 
left over-arid by functionalism (even, perhaps, of creating a national 
style of decoration). In this it shows the more romantic side of the 
design penny, the more austere and classical face being represented 
by the L.C.C.’s Central School of Arts and Crafts. The R.C.A. 
style is based on a series of fashionable shapes—the crescent, the 
tapering limb or line, the spike and the blob—and shows itself in 
fields as far removed from one another as sculpture, stained glass, 
industrial glass, commercial and graphic design. Unlike the only 
real existing tradition, that inherited from the Bauhaus, it is a style 
based essentially on the curve. To eyes accustomed to the former 


it appears rich, a little sweet, terribly gracious living, well-bred and 
well-mannered, very upper-crust. Student typographers, for example, 
prefer Profil or swash capitals to Gill Sans, and invitation cards for 
exhibitions to catalogues. 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to stress overmuch a certain lack of 
gusto, for this is the central problem that faces design everywhere— 
how to reconcile an element of vulgarity with a modicum of good 
manners. There are some very excellent things to be seen at the 
V. and A, as well as some which belong in the bargain basement, 
Geoffrey Clarke and the other stained glass workers who are going 
to be responsible for the glass in Coventry Cathedral are by now 
well known; David Mellor, Geoffrey Bellamy and Gerald Benney 
show some admirable metalware, the re-introduction of china handles 
in Mr. Mellor’s cutlery being especially noteworthy; Miss Pat 
Albeck’s are among the better designs of some rather routine textiles; 
of the industrial glass, some simple, unaffected things by first-year 
students are very pleasing, and Geoffrey Baxter has a new line in 
intaglio decoration. Of the Painting School, William Lacey, 
Richard Platt and Jack Smith stand out; of the sculptors, most of 
whom are technically excellent but a little too fashionable, John 
McCarthy, and Miss J. R. Gibson. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


The Glass Wall. (London Pavilion.}———She’s Back on Broadway. 
(Tivoli and Astoria.) 


In The Glass Wall Hollywood takes a heavy thwack at the U.S, 
immigration laws and, as is so often the way when the reformatory 
spirit is at large, overstates its case for the plaintiff. From the time 
when Vittorio Gassman as a displaced person who has been in all 
the concentration camps and lost all his family and all his fingernails 
jumps ship, until he suicidally teeters on the roof of the United 
Nations building, the entire police force of New York, it appears, is 
hounding him. As he reels or races about the city Mr. Gassman 
accumulates such a weight of wounds and misery and is so constantly 
winding himself round lamp-posts and lurching in and out of door- 
ways I feel any village policeman would pick him up in five minutes. 
In his desperate efforts to find a clarinet player called Tom whose 
life he saved in the war and without whose references Mr. Gassman 
cannot place legal foot on land, he encounters a down-and-out girl, 
Gloria Grahame, and a burlesque dancer, Robin Raymond, whose 
efforts to assist him prove, like so many good intentions, disastrous, 
Poor Mr. Gassman, a fine sensitive actor and one of the best looking 
men I have ever seen, cannot quite compete with the situations 
shovelled on to him, for this film, though it is thoughtfully directed 
by Maxwell Shane, is overburdened with righteous indignation. 
Immigration laws cannot be unreservedly humane, and although 
they may occasionally be instruments of tragedy, on the whole the 
U.S. variety seems pretty reasonable and fair. The hero’s impas- 
sioned speech to the empty air of the UNO conference chamber as 
he goes on his way to its roof, knocks on the heart but leaves the 
head cool, for with the best will in the world a country cannot gather 
everybody who has a sad story and no money unto its bosom. This 
cry of suffering, though deeply sincere, is so loud and protracted it 
has the effect of making one slightly impatient. Just half of Mr. 
Gassman’s troubles would have been acceptable : the lot are not. 

As a musical She’s Back on Broadway is not, perhaps, of the highest 
order, yet if the singing and dancing fail to hit the target, the script, 
by Orin Jannings, is far above the average for this type of entertain- 
ment. The heroine is Virginia Mayo who plays the part of a Holly- 
wood film star on the skids trying to make a come-back on the 
New York stage. From the neck upwards Miss Mayo is singularly 
unexpressive but there is a lot of her left to bring home the old, old 
message. The hero, Steve Cochran, is a producer who not only 
hates Miss Mayo for having left a show of his six years back, but also 
with a hurt heart hidden in layers of cynicism, loves her, and he gives 
an extremely good interpretation of an extremely tiresome young 
man. FEgotistical, uncouth, violently objectionable, he holds the 
screen with consummate assurance and manages, in spite of the 
baleful character he portrays, to arouse sympathy. Frank Lovejoy, 
Patrice Wymore and Gene Nelson give solid support. That a great 
deal of work is put into the making of a Broadway musical comedy 
is a factor which is usually brushed aside, but here, though the 
characters may be of stock size and patented pattern they do really 
get down to the job. Gordon Douglas, the film’s director, keeps 
them longer at rehearsals than he does at performances and he has 
one audition scene which is splendidly funny. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 











MUSIC . 
New Works by Berkeley and Arnold. 
For those who spend the rest of the year listening to music in the 
Festival Hall a return to the Albert Hall is bewildering; and any 
r whose work has a first hearing there can legitimately claim 
that no final judgment be passed upon it. When music had no 
“alternative accommodation’’ and all new works were heard in the 
same acoustically disastrous conditions, it was a different matter. 
Now that the listener’s ears are accustomed to better hearing, it is 
difficult to apportion the blame for the odd sounds that reach his 
ears in the Albert Hall among composer, players and building. 

Composers whose music is subtle in texture and relies for much 
of its effect on delicate balance of timbres are particularly heavily 
penalised ; and Lennox Berkeley’s new flute concerto suffered, I 
sispect, very severely. Quite apart from the gross imperfections of 
the hall it seemed a mistake to play a work scored for only twa 
oboes, two bassoons, two horns and timpani with so larg: a body of 
strings. The effect, whatever the reason, was of considerable confusion, 
a notable absence of Berkeley’s fastidious clarity of texture and 
design, at least in the first and last movements. The scherzo, and 
slow movement, more lightly orchestrated, were much more success- 
ful: and although the fast passage-work in the scherzo lost its 
brilliance in the re-echoing vaults of the hall, the nobly elegant lyrical 
inspiration of the adagio defeated all obstacles and confirmed my 
suspicion that the whole work was, in all probability, much better 
than it was sounding on this occasion. Here, in the adago, walked 
the spirit of a more reserved, less expansive Fauré, in modern dress 
but derogating in no way from the old aristocratic distinction. 
John Francis, for whom the work was written, played with fine 
musical feeling and a nice sense of phrase and tone-colour, although 
the solo part did (as I have said) suffer from the idiosyncrasies of the 
hall, the excessiveness of the strings or some occasionally ill-con- 
sidered orchestration—or all three. Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

Malcolm Arnold’s concerto for pianoforte duet and strings was 
given two nights later by the L.S.O., with Basil Cameron conducting 
and the solo part played by Helen Pyke and Paul Hamburger, for 
whom the work was written. This is a difficult piece—to play, not 
to listen to—and would benefit only a little less than Berkeley’s 
by being heard in the acoustically purer air of the Festival Hall. 
Arnold gives full rein to the familiar high spirits, for which much 
of his music is noted, in the last movement; but he explores a much 
more complex and intimate world in the first two. The opening 
Allegro is a mysterious, atmospheric movement yet solidly con- 
structed and well laid out for the instruments. The Larghetto which 
follows is one of Arnold’s most serious and deeply-felt movements. 
The allegretto episode or variation of the main passacaglia theme 
forms a most poetical contrast, though organically connected, to the 
rest of the movement and is particularly effectively scored. 

MARTIN COOPER. 







































BALLET 


The Rambert Ballet. Sadler’s Wells. 


At the moment, there are three companies dancing in London, 
and although the most modest in size is also—at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre—the least accessible, Rambert’s dancers should not be 
missed. This ballet company has a quality all of its own; there is an 
evident joy and whole-heartedness in its dancing; there is that 
spirit of team-work which, eliminating the usual tremendous gap 
between corps-de-ballet and soloists, gives the feeling of perpetual 
rejuvenation and freshness; and above all there is that exciting element 
of discovery, for wherever Rambert travels she finds dancers, designers 
and composers who, but for her, might never have had the oppor- 
tunity for developing and displaying their gifts. 

In their opening programme on Tuesday night, the company 
gave a most charming Les Sylphides in which Beryl Goldwyn in her 
Mazurka, and Ann Horn in the Prelude were quite outstanding. 
After this the latter immediately switched from her ethereal mood 
mto a gay and spirited performance in Movimentos, the ballet by 
Michael Charnley, which gains enormously on the Sadler’s Wells 
Stage and is danced before a particularly effective and simple set by 
Douglas Smith. Frederick Ashton’s Les Masques was the least 
Successful item of the evening, perhaps because so sophisticated a 
work really needs more mature dancers than Marie Rambert has at 
Present at her command. Winter Night is full of atmosphere and 
theatrical drama, but it loses by being over-long, and at times one 
even fears that Walter Gore’s characteristics might be sinking into 
mere mannerisms. It does, however, give a great opportunity to 
Mary Munro as the rejected lover in the eternal triangle. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN my childhood a farmyard chicken was a resourceful bird. It 
gleaned the stackyard, it picked the midden, and it nested when it 
could without detection, and sometimes brought off a brood of chickens 
from a nettlebed or a roll of old fence wire overgrown by briar. 
There are still such birds about, but they are fewer. The modem 
chicken, laying that recorded egg with a pale yolk, lives its life 
indoors on a mess of stuff that is known as deep litter, or, worse still, 
it spends its life caged in a battery where it produces eggs with 
mechanical regularity. The battery bird is happier. Research men 
have proved that. It is heavier, healthier, and it is something my 
resourceful, scraggy farmyard fowl somehow never was—it is econo- 
mical, because the day its chart shows a fall in output, a passing of 
prime efficiency, it is killed off to make way for another inhabitant 
of the cage. In spite of the fact that its weight and its output show 
that it is a happy bird, | am sorry for the battery fowl. It is not a 
chicken at all, to my mind. A little of its wonderful condition should 
be sacrificed to allow it to flap over into the cornfield and roost on 
the ridge of the henhouse once in a while. 


The Morass 

Cattle have trampled the banks of the stream until they are com- 
pletely broken down and, once past the pool where the cows are in 
the habit of standing, swishing their tails at the flies, the water spreads 
out and flows through the soft earth making a morass where water- 
plants grow in abundance. The leaves of marshmallow cluster on a 
little mound, and on an island of stones where remains a spadeful 
of earth a large well-fed dock stands. After rain the air is filled 
with the smell of garlic. Along the rivulets one finds miniature pools 
that are haunted by water spiders. In the shelter of half-submerged 
stones the caddis is seen and a few freshwater shrimps propel them- 
selves about the gritty bed with their curiously crippled motion. The 
wagtail flips from one spot to another and little chains of insects 
mount into the air and tumble endlessly above the running water. 
The place belongs to the wilderness, and although it has its beauty, 
it shocks my sense of orderliness and dismays me when I think of 
land and water going to waste, although this piece of ground is no 
more than a hundred yards long and twenty wide. 


Stick Cutting 

While I was cutting hazel sticks, lopping them off and trimming 
them with a hedging knife, it began to rain. The first drops spattered 
on the hazel leaves and on my uncovered head. At the same moment 
I discovered a thousand flies and other insects suddenly active in the 
shelter of the leaves and was tempted to leave the place, but in a 
few minutes the rain was heavy, and I remained in cover with the 
misguided idea that I was right to shelter. The rain rolled from the 
leaves, wet my shoulders and trickled down my neck until I could bear 
it no longer. With a last desperate slap at the flies, I made off. 1 was 
half way home when I remembered the hedging knife and had to 
retrace my steps. The rain ceased abruptly, but the hazels were so 
wet that I could not continue cutting without becoming soaked to the 
skin, and, frustrated, I went off with the knife over my shoulder, 
feeling my achievement very littlke—no more than half a dozen rods 
when I had hoped to cut six dozen. 





Green Potatoes 

Work in the garden at the height of summer is endless. Weeds 
grow overnight. The hedge sprouts after every shower of rain and 
the lawn rises like magic. With so many weeds spreading in the 
Kitchen garden, it was almost a question of leaving the earthing-up 
of potatoes to cope with the weeds or allowing the weeds to advance 
until they choked all else. The remedy chosen was that of using a- 
sickle on the weeds and leaving the clearing-up until our next visit 
to the cottage and going from the weeds to the potato rows. Last 
year earthing-up was not well done, and when the crop was lifted it 
was discovered that a good proportion of tubers were green. By an 
accident some of the green potatoes were used in the kitchen with 
unpleasant results. The effect of sunlight on a potato seems to change 
it from an edible vegetable to something very close to a poison. We 
are determined to see that the potatoes are kept well-earthed this year, 
and also to see that no green tubers get into the pot! 


Barrel Strawberries 

Strawberries can be grown quite well in a barrel that has a number 
of two-inch holes cut in its slats. It takes up very little space, and 
with the help of a few sticks can easily be draped with net to keep 
birds away. The contents of the barrel must be rich in humus. A 
good compost and a quantity of turf will keep the plants strong and 
healthy for a season, and the beauty of the thing is that the fruit is 
kept clear of the soil. The barrel can be turned at intervals to give 
all the plants a share of the stronger light. IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 179 
Report by Horace Wyndham 


Readers of bygone best-sellers have often wondered what their 
authors would have thought of these books if they, instead of the 
professional critics, had been allowed to review them. Competitors 
who shared this pardonable curiosity were invited to give the opinion 
of their own works that would have been expressed by any one of 
the following: Dean Farrar (Eric, or Little by Little), Sir Hall Caine 
(The Christian), Oscar Wilde (The Picture of Dorian Gray), Ouida 
(Under Two Flags), Mrs. Humphrey Ward (Robert Elsmere), Marie 
Corelli (The Sorrows of Satan). 


The practice (except in the Sunday papers) of authors reviewing 
either their own or their friends’ books is frowned upon. Yet it 
may be argued that this is unreasonable, since authors know much 
more about their work than anybody else. All they can do, however, 
is to write to the editor (generally more in anger than in sorrow) 
complaining that an adverse criticism they have received in his 
columns is ** unjustifiable.’’ 

It is even on record that a poet was once sufficiently unpoetical 
to dub a reviewer ‘‘a louse on the locks of literature’’; and Swin- 
burne’s opinion of Emerson (‘‘expressed,’’ he claimed, **in language 
of the strictest reserve’) was even more uncomplimentary. Ouida 
had a lofty belief in her merits. She is said to have complained that 
her Under Two Flags had not been adopted by the War Office as a 
text book for budding field-marshals at Sandhurst; and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward would have registered justifiable annoyance if 
anybody had labelled her Robert Elsmere as ** light reading.”’ 

Scott is said to have felt no diffidence in reviewing his own books 
at times, as also did Wilson and Lockhart and Lamb. ‘‘They did 
no injury to the public,’’ says a chronicler, *‘ for they merely approved 
of what they felt well assured was worthy of notice.’’ 

After these examples set before them by their superiors, lesser 
lights need not stay their hands. Nor have they done so. 

With a view to giving critics a lift (for which they were not properly 
grateful) Dean Farrar says in his preface that his avowed object in 
writing Eric, or Little by Little, was ‘‘to achieve the vivid inculcation 
of inward purity and moral purpose.’’ A failure, however, has to 
be recorded. Boys will be boys; and this one so far forgot himself 
in a moment of pique as to call an usher ‘‘a surly devil.”” Thereupon 
a shocked playmate remonstrated. ‘*Oh, Eric,’’ he sobbed, **that 
is the first time I have heard you swear.’’ After this outbreak it 
is not remarkable that Eric came to a bad end. 

As I quite anticipated, a considerable number of entrants warmly 
supported the idea of authors reviewing their own books. It would 
have been enough to give examples of the results, and thus keep 
within the bounds of the competition. Neglect to do so has led 
to several otherwise promising efforts being discarded. 

Oscar Wilde, being the easiest author to parody, attracted most 
entries. He was run very close by Marie Corelli, whose ** Turkey 
carpet style’’ is well reproduced by L. Marshall Scott; also good 
touches from H. Morcom Taylor, and C. B. Clarkson. There was 
only one entry concerning Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and two for 
Ouida. 

Officiating as Rhadamanthus, I have decided that the first three 
to pass the judge’s box are R. Kennard Davis (£2), D. I. Beaumanoir 
Hart (£1 15s.), and G. J. Blundell (£1 5s.). Very highly commended 
(proxime accesserunt, as they say in the Classical Fifth at Borstal 
Academy) I place Allan M. Laing, Timothy White, Findlay Murdoch, 


and A. M. Sayers. 
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PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 
Dean Farrar on ‘‘Eric, or Little by Little’’ 


Here is movingly depicted the tragic downfall of a school boy of noblg 
nature, who, ex to the perils of evil companionship, sinks grad 
in the slough of profanity, debauchery and dishonesty until, compelled tg 
flee from the scene of his shame, he creeps home to die! 


The dangers of school life are portrayed with unflinching realism, 
Some may consider that the foul oath ascribed to Eric (who describes g 
master as a *‘surly d——1’’) should not have been allowed to sully 
intended for innocent readers; but Sin, to be combated, must be faced 
in all its vileness. The book gives an accurate picture of boy nat 
by one who knows his subject through and through. May the Youth 
of our fair land, with blooming cheek and ruddy lip, take warning ig 
time of the insidious wiles of the Powers of Darkness! 


(D. I. BEAUMANOIR Hara) 
Ouida on ‘‘Under Two Flags’’ 


A writer of supreme genius has given the world a masterpiece which 
will delight her innumerable admirers. The Household Cavalry and 
Life Guards will long cherish the memory of its hero, Bertie Cecil, 
*“Beauty’’ of the Brigades! Living in gorgeous luxury in his Knights. 
bridge apartment, adored alike by Princesses and the perfumed darlings 
of the demi-monde, ‘*Beauty’’ abandons all to save a beloved brother 
from disgrace. Joining the Foreign Legion, he meets Cigarette, the 
Legionnaires’ gay and dashing mascot, equally at home dancing the 
can-can or galloping an Arab stallion across the desert. After thrilling 
adventures, saved by Cigarette from a firing-squad at the cost of her own 
life, *“Beauty’’ returns to England and weds the Lady Venetia, a being 
of glorious purity, whose exquisite hands and tiny feet recall irresistibly 
the ethereal attractions of Ouida herself. 
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It is all—in the argot of Cigarette and the Army of Algeria~ 


*‘smashing!"’ 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
Dean Farrar on ‘‘Eric, or Little by Little’’ 

This little work, obviously the fruit of leisure hours spent away from 
the pursuit of more onerous, but not, surely, more necessary or more 
uplifting tasks, is informed with a moral purpose. Whatever beauty, 
whether of language or of construction, that might be thought to attach 
to the work, is, therefore, largely adventitious, and may be said merely 
to subserve and to underline, as it were, the moral lesson set forth in 
its pages. Not that the author is blind to the worth and usefulness of 
the beautiful. On the contrary, diligent and prolonged study of the 
classic authors has imbued him with a love of that exactitude of language 
and that harmony of form which must be sought in a work that has any 

retensions to be considered as literature; and it is obviously as a contri- 
ution to our national Iiferature that the author has conceived and 
composed Eric, or Little by Little. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 182 
Set by Alan Wykes 


Readers are to imagine themselves concerned with the formation 
of a society for the abolition of television. A letter designed to attract 
the maximum number of members and subscriptions is to be composed 
for the correspondence columns of any one of the following: The Times, 
Observer, Radio Times, Daily Express. Limit 200 words. The 
usual prize of £5 will be awarded. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘‘Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than August 18th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of August 28th. 





The Spectator, August 6th, 1853 


Her Majesty has again visited the camp, and witnessed the evolutions 
of the new body of troops at present assembled there. Nor has 
camp life been lacking in its ordinary attributes. There was a grand 
field-day an Saturday; when “the enemy,” represented so gallantly on 
all occasions by Colonel Vicars and his scanty band, were partially 
repulsed, but remained masters of the field, forcing their opponents 
to retreat across that little bridge famous in the annals of warfare 
Chobham. On Monday, a few evolutions were performed in the 
presence of the Duchess of Kent. On Tuesday, the fortunes of war 
changed, and Lord Seaton defeated Colonel Vicars. Several splendid 
charges of cavalry were made—the Duke of Cambridge riding at the 
head of the brigade. The infantry, so long now accustomed to attack 
and show their discipline by retreating under fire, one body covering 
the retrograde movement of the other, were permitted to make several 
gtand charges in line, each regiment shouting its respective war-cry 
with thrilling effect. On Wednesday, the Sappers began to throw up 
a redoubt with entrenchments on the Windsor road; which were 
partially used next day, when the Queen was present. 
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Sporting Aspects 








N the middle distance there are rounded hills, tufted with 
clumps of trees and worked into patterns of green and 
yellow and gold by the growing crops. From these hills 
the land falls away into a semi-circle of meadows before rising 
steeply again to the white rails of the racecourse. Standing 
near the Paddock, on the other side of the course, you can 
jook down on the Sussex plain, broken here and there by a 
] spire and bounded by the glinting sea. Goodwood 
indeed is the loveliest of all sporting settings. 

The course itself lies along a rim overlooking the semi-circle 
of meadows below and, except in the longest race of all, when 
the horses disappear for a few seconds behind rising ground, 
ou can see a race from start to finish. You do not need the 
Cotspeaker to tell you that “ They’re off!” You see the 
starting gates fly up for yourself. You see for yourself the 
group of horses, so hunched together at first that they look like 
one undulating, seurrying caterpillar, gradually string out as 
they take the long, curving incline to the straight; and though 
your amateur eyes may not distinguish one horse from another 
the loudspeaker gives the placings with un-BBC-like accuracy 
until you can pick them out for yourself as the horses thunder 
"down the straight, past where you stand on the rails, past the 
finishing post and up the braking rise of Trundle Hill. I do 
not know of another sporting.ground where the spectators, 
however much or little they pay, can get such a good view. 
Even the cows can see, for they climb from the meadows to 
the rails and stand there, now chewing the cud, now passing 
rude comments out of the sides of their mouths as the snorting 
horses expend themselves in the hot sun. 

Beyond the beauty of the setting, beyond the convenient 
comfort of the course, spectators on one day last week were able 
to enjoy as good a race as I can hope to see. This was the 
Goodwood Cup over two miles and five furlongs—a course 
so long that the horses have to start at the finish and work their 
way back via the start. 

Before other races, the little jockeys step rather diffidently 
into the Paddock, touch a forelock to their owner and listen 
with apparent respect to whatever he chooses to say. But 
from the moment they are swung into their saddles they become 
different men. They become supreme craftsmen in sole charge. 
As they canter away from owners, trainers and crowds to the 
lonely starting post, they look masters of themselves. They 
are at one with their horses, man and animal preparing to 
pit their speed and skill against a dozen others like them; and 
for them, from that moment until the race is over, there is 
no world beyond their horses’ ears. 

In the Goodwood Cup, however, jockey and horse do not at 
once enter this world when they leave the Paddock. There is 
no immediate flurry of hooves, no quick assumption of 
mastery. Instead they come from the Paddock, not haphazardly 
and on their own, but in stately single file. The horses do not 
canter up the course. They walk close to the rail, and the 
riders, instead of standing in the stirrups and gripping the 
reins tight into their stomachs, sit stiffly upright in the saddle 
with their reins loose like a school of greying boys gingerly 
taking their first riding lesson. They stared straight in front 
while last week’s good-natured crowd kept them in touch with 
the outside world with such pleasantries as “ Anything good 
for this race, Charlie ? "—this to Charlie Elliott riding Souepi 
—or “Good afternoon, Sir ! ”—this to Sir Gordon Richards 
nding Blarney Stone. 

When the leading jockey suddenly sprang to life, peeled his 
horse from the line and galloped back to the Paddock, I 
merely thought that he had forgotten something. I had not 
then realised why like the other jockeys he had walked his 
horse a little way up the course. Since, for this race, the 
Start was alongside the gate to the Paddock, there would other- 
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The Goodwood Cup 


By J. P. W. 


MALLALIEU 


wise have been no chance of a loosening canter or of parading 
before the Big Race. . 

Soon they were off and, as they passed us the first time, a 
horse called Colonel Bagwash was in the lead. This amused a 
bookie whose stand was immediately behind me. He rolled 
the name derisively round his tongue. I did not like his grin. 
When at the half-way the loudspeaker told us that Colonel Bag- 
wash was still in the lead I looked to see if the bookie had taken 
the grin off his face but he hadn’t. He was looking through 
his glasses and offering 15 to 1 against Bagwash. Shortly 
afterwards two horses began to draw clear and neither of 
them was Bagwash. 

The two horses were Souepi and Blarney Stone. They 
came level down the straight, they passed us level and it looked 
as though they were level as they passed the post with their 
jockeys straining as though to lift them that vital inch ahead. 
When the photo was developed it was found that Charlie 
Elliott had succeeded, succeeded in lifting Souepi three inches 
in front, three inches in two miles and five furlongs. 

So there we had it—the setting, the course, the wonderful 
race. But when in the evening people said to us, “ Have you 
had a good day ?” they were thinking about none of these 
things. They merely meant, “Have you won any money ? ” 
In other sport it’s the match, the game, the bout that matters. 
But in racing—whether it is horses or dogs—it is only the 
betting. It’s not for the view or the day in the sun that people 
travel for a hundred miles by car or coach, travel in such 
numbers that even an hour after the last race the steep road 
leading towards home is still jammed with traffic. It’s only 
for the betting. They know that punters have never yet made 
money out of betting, that the only way to beat a bookie is 
to switch horses and cut the blower and that this, besides 
being too much like work, is frowned on by the police. Yet 
they still bet. I can’t understand it. True, I put money on 
Huddersfield Town, but that is just obstinacy, not betting. I 
would not back a horse for anything in the world. From 
now on I will not back one for ten shillings. Blast bookies 
and their superior smiles ! Blast Bagwash ! 
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August 


Thousands will be taking their holidays this month, Among them 

will be many of our customers, who will be helping themselves to 

enjoy carefree holidays by leaving their valuables in safe custody at 

the Midland Bank and by making arrangements to cash their 
cheques at branches away from home. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 
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Privilege in Education 


Sir,—It is, I imagine, common ground that, in the Ideal State every 
child should receive the education best suited to develop his or her 
powers to the fullest extent. It is also, strictly speaking, unjust that 
any child’s chance of receiving such an education should depend 
upon the length of his parent’s pocket. But, as Mr. James K. Slater 
points out, education begins at home. If all private schools were 
abolished, or if, as Lt.-Col. Pelly suggests, they were subsidised so 
that admission were not restricted to the children of fee-paying parents, 
the sons and daughters of well-to-do, cultured and ambitious parents 
would still enjoy an enormous advantage, which, from the strictly 
individual point of view would be unfair. 

The only complete remedy is that proposed by Plato in the Republic; 
that children should be taken from their parents at birth, and brought 
up by the State. But human nature revolts against such a suggestion. 
The sensible course, surely, is to,do the very most that we can 
afford as a nation (having regard to the demands of security, housing, 
health and industry) for the education of all, while allowing and 
encouraging those who can do more for particular children to devote 
their money, time and interest to this very valuable national work. 
Are some to be denied opportunities because at present it is impossible 
to grant them to all? “Is thine eye evil because I am good?” 

Incidentally, as a former schoolmaster, I should like to question 
Mr. Edward Pease’s statements that “the schoolmaster’s job is to 
pump as much knowledge as possible on particular subjects into his 
pupils’ memories . . . the more industrious the pupil, the more reluctant 
are his schoolmasters to let him try something else.” The memorising 
of facts is the least part of learning; and the great variety of voluntary 
activities is one of the conspicuous features of school life today.— 
Yours faithfully, R. KENNARD Davis. 


On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


Sir,—The very term “ privilege in education” implies an astonishing 
There exist in this country two educational systems: one, very 
much the greater in size, with the intellectual talent of over ninety per 
cent. of the nation’s children available to it, and backed by the 
immense financial and legislative resources of the State; the other, 
often inadequately endowed, always with a limited intake, and at 
the best of times able to do little more than balance its budget. Yet 
the pupil under the second system is described, rightly, as “ privileged.” 
In particular, he is privileged because his teachers are, on the whole, 
better than those at Siate schools: and he is likely to get these teachers 
because the private schools offer, and the State schools do_ not, 
salaries in some measure commensurate with the abilities of the holder 
of an Honours degree. 

It is now suggested that a government which will not pay to have 
children properly educated, should forbid parents to try to improve 
on its facilities. A monopoly is to be established in the teaching pro- 
fession, and teachers must either accept the Government’s pay, or find 
another job. Thus a problem originating in meanness is as meanly 
resolved: and the most successful part of an unsatisfactory national 
educational system is to be done away with. Whatever cause this 

rotesque and unlovely manceuvre serves, it is not that of learning.— 
Sous faithfully, D. C. FiLDes. 

Manley Knoll, Manley, Cheshire. 


The Way of Michael Scott 


§ir,—What Mr. Michael Scott and those who have supported him in 
your correspondence columns seem not to realise is that the European 


cémmunities in the Central African Federation (and the British 
Government to the extent of its responsibilities) face an inescapable 
dilemma that is not unlike what often faces the rescuer who, in saving 
a drowning man, must bring and keep him under firm control, lest 
they both drown. 

For Europeans, by bringing modern western civilisation to Africa, 
have introduced an element in which Africans are out of their depth 
and, therefore, need constant support and guidance. No analogy 
can be perfect but, in either case, the safety of rescuer and rescued, 
of supporter and supported, depends on firm control and discipline. 

And there is every reason, at the present critical stage of African 
progress, to concentrate, not on the political, but on the industrial 
and social development of Africans. For little or no progress can be 
made in any direction without the wealth provided by industrial 
development. And that need is greatly magnified in Africa by the 
growing dangers of soil erosion, in regard to the cure of which Africans 
are, at first, instinctively un-co-operative. 

Industrial expansion is, in turn, creating crises in African social 
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development in industrial areas because of its reliance on Migrant 
labour, which is destroying African family life. There is no Prospect 
of establishing self-respecting stabilised African society in industria] 
areas until African family life is fully restored. 

Yet the economic problem is immense. In Salisbury (Southem 
Rhodesia), for example, there is a concentration, mainly for industria] 
purposes, of some 70,000 African males but less than 10,000 females, 
In order to replace them with a stabilised married community it would 
be necessary first to provide the land and services and to build 
approximately 25,000 houses likely to cost, in the aggregate, at leas 
£7,500,000. Moreover the houses might have to be let at sub-economic 
rents until the average output (which is abnormally low) per Africag 
unit can be raised. 

The problem calls for all the zeal and energy that are available and 
is likely still to need the generous aid of the whole western world 
Probably few would deny that in our modern civilisation stabilised 
well-conducted communities are the best foundation for good citizen. 
ship, which connotes duties and obligations just as much as rights 
and obligations and which is the real test of fitness for political 
representation.—Y ours faithfully, W. A. GoDLonton, 

Rhodesia. 


Three Literary Prizes 


Sir,—To mark the twenty-first anniversary of its publication, Adam, 
an international monthly review, is glad to announce that, thanks to 
the generosity of a few old subscribers, three literary prizes will be 
awarded in November each year as follows: 

a. One prize of £10 for the best short story, either already pub- 

lished in Adam or received in MS. before October each year, 

b. A prize of £10 for the most interesting essay, and 

c. A prize of £10 for one poem or cycle of poems. 

A jury of distinguished men of letters will adjudicate in November, 
and the prize-winning pieces, if still unpublished, will appear in the 
December issue of our magazine. It is hoped that these prizes, however 
modest, will be an encouragement for writers of the younger generation. 
—Yours faithfully, MIRON GRINDEA. 

(Editor.) 


28 Emperor's Gate, S.W.7. 


Safety First 


Sir,—Motor-cyclists should certainly be compelled to wear crash 
helmets, but why stop there? They are not the only members of 
the road-using community who invite self-destruction. 

Take cyclists. They pass no road test. Take pedestrians; they do 
not even carry reflectors at night. Take drivers; they should certainly 
be compelled to wear a piece of sheet armour across their fronts 
to prevent injury from crashing into the steering column; no doubt 
something could be devised to obviate injury to the passengers as well 
—perhaps they could be strapped into their seats by law. — 

Ranging further afield we find an even more shocking state of affairs. 
Persons are allowed aboard ships who cannot swim, persons travel 
in aeroplanes who cannot fly (and are not provided with a parachute 
either), persons travel on electric railways without wearing insulated 
clothing, persons venture on country walks completely uninstructed 
in woodcraft, map-reading and first-aid in cases of snake-bite. 

This is all wrong. It is our duty to shield everybody, not just 
motor-cyclists, from the possible results of their temerity. Let uw 
have a Royal Commission, legislation, and a Ministry of National 
Safety; we are a gormless lot and we all need safening.—Youn 
faithfully, S. H. J. Com 

Orchard Cottage, Mystole Park, Canterbury. 


Undergraduates 


Sir,—I have been a reader of your excellent journal for quite some 
years now and I have always recommended it strongly to my friends in 
many countries. I have noticed the inclusion, since the war, of 
certain new features, such as your always amusing competition and 
especially your Undergraduate Article. 

Many of my contemporaries in somewhat advanced middle age 
are inclined to say that the British youth of today is not what it was 
forty years ago, especially in that it lacks the spirit of competition 
and leadership. I disagree very much with this opinion. I think that, 
taking only your undergraduate article as an example, we have every 
reason to believe that present day youth is as go-ahead and as full 
of initiative as ever—Yours faithfully, STUART CULLEY. 

Via Senato, 11, Milano. 
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Books of the Week 





N April, 3rd, 1934, readers of the Daily Express 

noticed with astonishment an article on a literary 

theme. Their surprise was less than it might be 
at present, for the subject of the article was Charles Dickens, 
this was the period of an intense war for circulation, and 
sets of Dickens’ works were being freely given away by the 
leading dailies—as well as such mundane objects as trouser- 
presses and free life insurance—in order to persuade people 
to buy papers they would not otherwise have read. 

The heading of the article was a curious phrase “ Charles 
Dickens Began His Honeymoon.” Its author was Thomas 
Wright, a schoolmaster of Olney and a writer of biographies, 
who took a somewhat naive interest in the lives of 
great literary figures. Wright disclosed that the cause of 
the separation between Dickens and his wife, carried out 
with the maximum of publicity in 1858 when Dickens was 
forty-six, was a young actress, Ellen Ternan., The story 
of their association had been told him by a certain Canon 
Benham, whose intimate friend Wright had been for a number 
of years. “I had it,” said the Canon, “ from her own lips, and 
she declared that she loathed the very thought of the intimacy.” 

The response to this disclosure was prompt and ferocious. 
Wright was accused of fabrication. There was said to be 
no “evidence” worthy of the slightest credence. Those who 
accepted his conclusions were similarly assailed. Hugh King- 
smill was working on a life of Charles Dickens—The 
Sentimental Journey—when Wright’s article appeared. It 
supported conjectures he was already making, and he included 
the story of Ellen Ternan in his book. 

In 1945 appeared Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s Charles 
Dickens. She, too, came under fire—though in the meantime 
the truth of Wright’s original article had bee. confirmed from 
other sources. First, Miss Gladys Storey—in Dickens and 
Daughter published in 1939—had recorded the memories of 
Dickens’ daughter, Mrs. Kate Perugini. She told how “ the 
small fair-haired rather pretty actress came like a breath of 
spring into the hard-working life of Charles Dickens—and 
enslaved him. 

To this, the defenders of the Dickens legend replied by 
repeating their demand for “ real evidence.” Miss Storey had 
undoubtedly been a close friend of Kate Perugini for a number 
of years: that could not be denied. But a great deal of what 
she had set down was merely “ gossip,” and in any case, Mrs. 
Perugini during her last years had been “ unbalanced.” 

When. The Times reviewer made use of this suggestion to 
support his disapproval of Miss Storey’s book, he drew a strong 
letter of protest from George Bernard Shaw . . . “ My last 
conversation with her (Mrs. Perugini) took place shortly before 
her death. Her mind was not in the least enfeebled.” 

The second support for his story came from Thomas 
Wright himself. Stung by the attacks on his reputation, he 
had carried his enquiries into the last years of Dickens’ life a 
stage further. Between July 1867 and July 1870 (it was given 
up after his death in June) a house at Linden Grove, 
Nunhead, had been rented under the names of Frances 
Tumham, Thomas Turnham or Tringham, and Charles 
Tringham. There was clear evidence that Charles Tringham 
was in fact Charles Dickens, and strong, though not conclusive, 
evidence that he lived there with Ellen Ternan. 

Hardened Dickensians seem, however, to have believed that 
if the legend of Dickens as a pattern of domestic virtue were 
destroyed, his works must perish instantly, or at least suffer 
serious depreciation. They continued to denounce as calum- 
niators all to whom fact meant more than their idol’s reputation. 
And now, once again, this attitude has brought to light infor- 
mation which might otherwise have been passed over. 

Miss Ada Nisbet, whose book Dickens and Ellen Ternan 
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Charles Dickens and Ellen Ternan 


By TOM HOPKINSON 


(University of California Press: Cambridge 21s.) came out 
last year in the United States and has just been published 
over here, is Assistant Professor of English at an American 
University. She is also one of the board of advisory editors 
working on a much-needed, definitive edition of Dickens’ 
letters. For ten years she has been rummaging through old 
material and taking notes. However, “these notes would 
probably have remained unpublished . . . if it had not been 
for the violence of certain recent attacks upon the reliability 
and integrity of those critics and scholars who have accepted 
the story of Dickens’ liaison with Ellen Ternan as fact. The 
attackers claim there is no ‘evidence.’ I have gathered an 
accumulation of what I am convinced constitutes ‘ evidence.’ ” 

What Miss Nisbet has done is to apply the technique of infra- 
red rays to a series of passages in Dickens’ letters, written during 
his American tour of 1867-8 to W. H. Wills, his assistant editor 
on the magazine Household Words. These passages had 
been carefully inked-out and rendered illegible. By so doing 
she proved that Dickens wrote regularly to Ellen Ternan, under 
cover of his correspondence with Wills, and was clearly on 
terms at the same time affectionate and secret. He refers to 
her as “my Darling,” and tells Wills “I would give £3,000 
down (and think it cheap) if you could forward me, for four 
and twenty hours only, instead of the letter.” Secondly, by the 
discovery of a code contained in a notebook, she shows that 
Dickens had considered sending for Ellen to join him in 
America, but thought better of it after he arrived. 

Miss Nisbet’s additional evidence makes what was already 
plain, incontrovertible. Why should there ever have been so 
much emotion roused ? Why, in consequence, were literary 
historians driven to delve so deeply into Dickens’ life in order 
to prove their point? The answer lies of course in the 
particular position which Dickens built up for himself as patron 
deity of the domestic hearth, and the Victorian domestic hearth 
at that. No one, I believe, would think the worse of Fielding 
for learning that he had a mistress. No one struggles to ‘ 
prove the life of Wilkie Collins irreproachable. But Dickens 
is different. He identified himself so completely with the 
ideal of the home, at the same time cosy and respectable, 
that the two legends of himself and it seem inextricably 
bound up. It is not only the present-day devotees of Dickens 
who believe this to be so. Dickens himself believed it. It 
was this which led him into the most disastrous folly of his 
life, the public explanations about his separation from his wife. 

He did not want to go on living with her, but he could not 
endure that the public image of himself should be shattered . . . 
“there is a great multitude who know me through my writings, 
and who do not know me otherwise; and I cannot bear that 
one of them should be left in doubt, or hazard of doubt, 
through my poorly shrinking from taking the unusual means 
to which I now resort of circulating the truth. .. .” 

The attempt to secure personal freedom, without any sacri- 
fice of public standing, broke Dickens. It was probably his 
need to keep on impressing the public, not any incitement from 
Ellen, which drove him more and more into those melodra- 
matic popular readings which finally took charge of his life. 

The secret he struggled so desperately to conceal is now 
public knowledge. Our impression of Dickens’ character 
is bound to be affected, not so much by knowledge of the 
relationship as by recognition of the subterfuges in which 
he involved himself, and the public injustice shown towards 
his wife. Moral indignation, however, is an emotion less highly 
esteemed today than it was formerly. At the level of art, 
Dickens’ feeling for Ellen is believed by most critics to have 
enriched his later books: on the other hand, the effort he put 
into his readings and into the maintaining of a public face, 
has perhaps, deprived us of books we might otherwise have had. 





Chinese Puzzle 


Daybreak in China. By Basil Davidson. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
I Left my Roots in China. By Bernard Llewellyn. (Allen & Unwin. 
16s.) 

MANY people who want to know the truth about China find it difficult 
to steer a course between the official hand-outs of the New China News 
Agency and the questionable reports of refugees in Hongkong. Mr. 
Basil Davidson, who visited China last year as a member of an 
Officially invited delegation, has attempted to fill the gap in our 
knowledge with a sympathetic but non-Communist account of what 
he saw and heard. If the picture tends to be rather idyllic, beginning 
with a host of little girls presenting bouquets of brilliant flowers to the 
travellers as their plane reached Peking and ending with the fluttering 
of doves over the Gate of Heavenly Peace, that is inevitable in any 
officially-sponsored tour. 

Mr. Davidson does try, however, to be objective, and I believe his 
account of the positive achievements of the new Government can be 
accepted. Through personal interviews and official figures he 
describes the results of land reform, the new workers’ housing estates 
in the cities, the public health campaigns, the growth of industrialisa- 
tion, the popularisation of education and the arts. He rightly 
stresses the greatness of the changes in China which are in scale with 
the size of the country, and he depicts the enthusiasm, self-confidence 
and sense of liberation which have come to many. He is right in 
saying that ‘‘no matter what may happen to the Chinese Revolution, 
China, literally enough, can never be the same again.’’ 

Doubts arise, however, not about the accuracy of his reporting, but 
as to whether any visitor, however well-intentioned, can penetrate to 
the strains and stresses below the surface. It is not only that the 
people he interviewed were naturally favourable to the new régime, 
but the whole aim of the system with its methods of indoctrination, 
of thought-changing, of criticism and self-criticism, is to achieve 
uniformity and stamp out heretical opinions. Mr. Davidson expresses 
surprise when he hears a Chinese Anglican bishop say that he did not 
find Marxist opinion inimical to the teaching of Christianity. It 
would have been surprising if the bishop had said anything else, for 
those who have expressed a contrary view are not in a position to 
meet any visitors. 

Was there a reign of terror, as reports of correspondents outside 
China suggested? He concludes that any violence used was the 
necessary but brief cruelty of a revolutionary change or the justifiable 
suppression of armed counter-revolutionaries and saboteurs, yet the 
Communists’ own accounts of the mass arrests, mass trials and public 
executions in 1951, of the hunting down and torture of landlords, of 
the bitter and relentless persecution of business men in the anti- 
corruption campaign, are bad enough. No one suggests there is a 
continuous reign of terror, but that from time to time the heat is 
turned on different sections of the community. 

The emphasis of the book is on the change from agriculture to 
industry with the consequent benefits it will bring to the workers, 
but the whole foundation of Marxism-Leninism is ignored, along with 
the dominant réle of the Communist Party in moulding the people 
to its wishes. Liu Shao-Ch’i is quoted, but only on the lofty moral 
aims of the Communists, not on the necessary ideological basis which 
is the foundation of everything else. Whilst the author admits that 
intellectual remoulding has been unpleasant for a few, he accepts it 
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as the inevitable process of adjustment to the new régime. Yet is it 























































merely a sign of backward bourgeois ideology to object to hayj lead. 
one’s brains washed, or is there such a thing as intellectual integrin what 
Do even workers and peasants voluntarily double their production ket 
in order to become labour heroes, or spend their evenings study But ‘ 
Marxism, or overthrow their accustomed ways of life without stp He 
pressure being applied, which is still pressure even if it is hidden? really 
Such a statement as ‘‘a movement to reform the Churches began spurn 
in 1950 and received the blessing of the new Government,”’’ is g to Li 
totally inadequate description of the struggle which went on in the paint 
Church and of the Government pressure exercised at every point, “ne 
Mr. Davidson sees in the great social changes which are taking | 
place the dawn of a new and happy era for China, and many of them and ( 
are very good indeed, but others see also the same shackles which religh 
bind all those who live under a Communist regime. ey 
I Left my Roots in China takes us dack to the old, unreformed China, the ‘ 
Mr. Bernard Llewellyn was a member of the Friends Ambulancg ‘onal 
Unit, that gay and gallant band of men who travelled incessantly over the bi 
the roads of wartime China in charcoal-burning lorries, or worked sa 
under incredible conditions in the military hospitals. His vivid eee 
sketches of life on the Burma Road, of Chinese scenes and people, § * 41 
are wholly delightful and the illustrations enhance the charm of the 7 
book. The bad old China is there, the ragged, ill-fed, disease. 
racked soldiers, the pitiful hordes of refugees fleeing from the enemy 
or from famine, the destitute huddled together on the city pavements, § Daug 
the filthy flea-infested inns, but the grace of Chinese life is also there, I 
the itinerant story tellers, the laughing joking crowds, the philosophic SOME 
contentment and enjoyment of leisure. Mr. Lewellyn tells his story andn 
with great sympathy and understanding of the Chinese people, and § : call 
there are many who, with him, ‘‘love China in a way they cannot Mrs 
explain; who have discovered, even amid the chaos of war years, a of co 
contentment and a happiness there which they have not found as M 
anywhere else.’” Such a book as this reminds us that whilst there exper 
was cruelty, disease and corruption in pre-liberation China there was It is 
also charm and dignity and a vast appreciation of life. indeb 
LEONARD CONSTANTINE, The 
[The writer of this review was a Methodist missionary in China from § Daug 
1931 - 1950, teaching at the Chung Hua University both before and § Amer 
after the occupation of the region of Wuchang by the Communists.) Japan 
ensurt 
. Altho 
Sex-War Sociology betwe 
The Fon and his Hundred Wives. By Rebecca Reyher. (Gollancz, os 
16s.) 
THE Fon oF Bikom, who would daily sit on his mountain-top throne ays 
outside his village of Laakom, was (and perhaps still is) a very old B poo 
man with too many wives. Fifty or sixty of them had run away & Pathe 
and many of those who stayed behind to till his fields and eat his B Amer 
food bred children that were not his own. All he wanted was to be But 
left to die in peace. A man you would think to be pitied, but there quite 
is little compassion in the hard hearts of journalists and social B uncle 
reformers, especially when those hearts are female and there is 4B gent | 
skirmish in the sex-war to be fought. The Fon was not to die it 8 Tyyda 
peace : he ran up against the inflexible moral righteousness of B educa 
Anglo-American women. New 
A nun of English stock, reared in a Chicago convent, happened for th, 
to be working in a mission near by. She wrote a story telling « / the B that ¢ 
Fon and his six hundred wives. Some Englishwomen saw tht 3 Amer 
story and demanded that the United Nations Organisation should The 
investigate this flagrant breach of human rights. The Fon wa § Engia 
front page news. The Colonial Office investigated. In the Trustee neight 
ship Council a bachelor from Iraq called Awni Khalidi thought t 8 cando 
Fon was to be pitied rather than censured, but the Russian, Mexicat thing 
and Filipino delegates would have none of this flippancy. The Foo § “4 gic 
was investigated by a Commission of Inquiry which went up th B Unite, 
mountainside, decided that the Fon’s private life was his own affait, B enemy 
and returned to Lake Success with an excellent story for the dinnet Mrs. } 
table. But meanwhile Mrs. Reyher, assiduous American journalist § Upite, 
and grandmother, wary of official and masculine opinion and with 4 invita’ 
nose for a story that could be smelt a mile away, sailed out of Brook § Seiko, 
lyn harbour for the British Cameroons. : this c! 
The General in Lagos told her : ** Give the old Fon a bottle of gif, of oth 
he’ll fix you up in a hut, and you'll be fine. The old boy says he’ @ tion, 
over a hundred, eighty-odd is more like it. Every time one of his Mrs 





wives has a baby, he is damned proud of it and asks no questions. 
Keeps the compound growing.’’ The bishop said: ‘* That poor 
little sister, she did not mean to do any harm. She wrote a story 
out of her imagination, her fantasy. She had never even beet 
there.’’ The merry-eyed father down from the bush said : ** Poly 
gamy is the curse of the country. Everybody knows it, but they ar 
afraid to do anything about it. Not sure where their changes might 





























” And everyone, from the Resident down, told Mrs. Reyher 
what the Fon himself had to say about the fuss: ‘* Why don’t they 
me alone. I am an old man and I only want to die in peace.”’ 
America was interested, and Mrs. Reyher wanted to know 
“ How did it feel to be one of the Fon’s wives ? What did the wives 
really want?’’ So with curiosity rampant, nostrils flared, and 

on by her social conscience, she toiled up the mountainside 
to Laakom and stayed as the Fon’s guest for a fortnight. She 
i his fingernails with red varnish and the Fon said he would 
get rid of all his wives if she would marry him. 

Polygamy is as good a subject as any other for scientific study : 
and there is no reason why suffragettes and the United Nations and 
religious missions should not seek to improve the lot of downtrodden 
women in Africa. But you cannot be both serious and funny about 
the Fon of Bikom and his hundred wives. Mrs. Reyher is not very 
sure whether her story is to be one big joke or a blow in the fight for 
female emancipation. The joke falls flat after the first few pages, and 
the blow never lands. But we are left with the makings of an enter- 
taining and informative book with some pleasantly drawn character 
sketches. Mrs. Reyher is a journalist who should stick to journalism 
and leave the Fon to die in peace. G. S. GALE. 


Japanese Outlook 


Daughter of the Pacific. By Yoko Matsuoka. 
15s.) 
Some miles from Tokyo, among the villages, one of the liveliest 
and most resourceful schools in the Fat East attracts many visitors. It 
is called Jiyu-Gakuen, or The School of Freedom, and its founder, 
Mrs. Hani, sti!l reigns over it after halfacentury. To this stronghold 
of co-education a niece of Mrs. Hani was admitted in due time, and 
as Mrs. Matsuoka she now tells of her schooldays and many other 
experiences in a book noteworthy for plenty of freedom of mind. 
It is written in good English, but for that Mrs. Matsuoka is partly 
indebted to her attending Cleveland and Swarthmore Universities. 

The last-mentioned detail helps to show that the title of the book, 
Daughter of the Pacific, is not a mere flourish. The Pacific has an 
American aspect which is much more in the ordinary consciousness of 
Japan than we here always remember. Geography and history have 
ensured that many Japanese families have their American aspect too. 
Although the Second World War evoked such tremendous hostilities 
between Japan and the United States, it may be felt that the Japanese 
performance was in some measure an expression of the American 
affiliation; the ordinary game in Japan is not cricket but baseball. 
Perry, whose expedition unlocked the gates of that long-isolated land, 
was not an English commodore. To return to Mrs. Matsuoka’s 
book, the second chapter opens, ‘‘In my earliest memory of him, 
— was smoking a torncob pipe which he had brought back from 

rica.’’ 

But the reasons why she should describe herself as somebody not 
quite defined as Japanese go further back in her family history. Her 
uncle, Mr. Tsuda, a dozen years or so after Perry’s fateful expedition, 
sent his daughter to Bryn Mawr, and the girl returned to found 
Tsuda College which continues to be one of the glories of women’s 
education in Japan. Mrs. Matsuoka’s mother was in business in 
New York for seven years. These are details enough to suggest— 
for the family concerned was far from being unique in such respects— 
that the deeper interest of Mrs. Matsuoka’s autobiography, is the 
American interplay of mind and manners across the Pacific. 

The time was when European example and influence, those of 
England predominantly, were greater than those of Japan’s Pacific 
neighbour, but a rapid change has occurred and is in progress. The 
candour of Mrs. Matsuoka, who is no automatic admirer of every- 
thing in that which she admires, deserves our thoughtful attention. 
a discovered,’’ she says, **that, among the Allied Powers, it was the 
United States alone who no longer saw any danger in her former 
enemy.’’ This was, of course, when the war had ended, but before 
Mrs. Matsuoka had been invited (like her sister) to spend a year in the 
United States once again. She did not altogether welcome this 
invitation, which meant that she would have to leave a small daughter, 
Seiko, behind. But she accepted because she believed that by taking 
this chance of making new friendships and gaining understanding 
4 other traditions than Japanese she might benefit the next genera- 

ion. 

Mrs. Matsuoka visited England before the war, and her memories 
of that brief view are necessarily tentative; on the whole she judged 
that she was more comfortable in America where people were less 
reserved—and our politeness itself might be menacing. Therein, 
again, she discloses something of much more extensive significance 

lan One traveller’s encounters. It is true that personalities as 
vigorous as hers are not found in great numbers in Japan, but she is 
representative of many enquiring spirits, and her autobiography 
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includes the unforced communication of an outlook which is growing. 
Delightful in its local and personal sketches, it also makes us more 
aware of what must be a most important development in international 
affairs, a result perhaps of causes which have been present from long 
ago but were hitherto delayed in their workings. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


Game Without Guns 


The Overloaded Ark. By Gerald M. Durrell. (Faber and Faber. 
15s.) 

Animal Heaven. By Alastair Scobie. (Cassell. 25s.) 

South African Eden. By Lieut.-Col. J. Stevenson-Hamilton. (Cassell. 
25s.) 

A Wanderer in the Wind. By Cecil S. Webb. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Books about wild animals seem now to be characterised by a new 
and refreshing level of realism. This as far removed from the clamour 
and clichés of the Wide Worlders as it is from the backward leaning 
of decent chaps who seem concerned only to prove that you can 
strike matches on the rear parts of what their predecessors presum- 
ably would have called Ravenous Beasts. The pendulum has swung 
between the two extremes and it is to be hoped that it stays there. 
All these books are by men who have spent varying amounts of time 
in Africa. They are all unpretentious works. They are non-tech- 
nical in the sense that none of the authors is concerned about baffling 
his readers with paradoxical gobbets of zoological fact, and the air 
of pleasant modesty which pervades all of them suggests that the 
proximity of beasts really has an ameliorating effect on that hairless 
and rather bitter little biped called man. 

Durrell went to the rain forest of the Cameroons to make money 
by collecting animals for zoos and also, he says, to see something of 
one of the few remaining uncivilised parts of the continent. He seems 
to be a man of remarkable endurance and describes vividly how he 
put his hand into caves and crannies to pull out beasts which might 
be anything from pythons to porcupines and usually were. Un- 
doubtedly his finest descriptive pieces are about hunting expeditions 
in the wet forests at night where, apparently, a variety of animals 
can be picked off trees and stuffed into sacks by those who are 
prepared to be bitten, scratched and generally mauled about for 
what the author says is pleasure and a little profit. 

The next book is by Alastair Scobie, a skilful phrase-smith who 
has lapped up the colour of East African bars.and more natural 
water-holes in sixteen chapters ranging from the technique of medicine- 
manship to a glorious company called ‘* The Professional Hunters 
Association of East Africa.’’ These men, the famous White Hunters 
of films and other forms of fancy, are described as those who ‘‘ must 
entertain, amuse and shepherd men and women who have often run 
whole gamut of experiences (which) wealth and leisure can bring 
and (who) then come to Africa as a Last Resort.’’ The final capitals 
are mine. Scobie is more respectful for he has hunted with these 
men, with a camera, and it is to his credit that he makes their life 
and his entirely credible. 

Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton is a man of more austere character. 
The tale which he tells, simply, is of the Sabi Game Reserve which 
became eventually the Kruger National Park. There is something of 
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+». I recommend it.’’—Lt.-GeEn. Sm 
Brian Horrocks in The Manchester 
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“more genuinely exciting than most 
professed ‘thrillers’ ... a national 
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the ‘* official *’ narrative in this account for the colonel was a warden 
of that great enterprise. Yet whatever defects lie in the historical 
tone, they are offset entirely by what can be described only as his 
vision and diplomacy. He had to deal mainly with unsympathetic 
legislators and relatively unintelligent animals—unintelligent in the 
sense that beasts have to accustom themselves to unnatural con- 
ditions within the reserves. Today, the Kruger Park is in no small 
way his accomplishment and members of fauna preservation societies 
and others should be made to read how it can be done. 

Cecil Webb, that veteran collector of animals, has written an 
amiable autobiography which should prove either the despair or the 
inspiration of those who hanker after a profitable life in the same 
field. His charm and unfailing urbanity are in themselves a reproach to 
those querulous fellows and their officials who are not prepared to 
admit why animals are locked up behind bars. Webb’s life, as the 
blurb says, has, indeed, been an odyssey and the book is heartily 
recommended for a dull afternoon in places such as Regent’s Park. 

JOHN D. HILLABY. 


Spanish Gleanings 


Spring in Spain. By MacKinley Helm. (Gollancz. 18s.) 
ae 2 from Catalonia. By John Langdon-Davies. 
Is.) 

IF slim, unshadowed Italy has been the spoilt child of Europe, one 
might say that broad, clumsy-shaped Spain, with its shadowed 
culture, has been the neglected, misunderstood child. Most writers 
seem to find a difficulty in writing about the character of the people, 
usually making do with the irritating generalisation about their 
**reserve’’; even Ford tends to explode in some witty piece of 
denigration when he writes of the people, and Augustus Hare moves 
through a landscape containing nothing but culture and condesas. 

Dr. Helm is concerned mainly with Spanish history and culture, 
but constantly, in his short transcriptions of conversations, he 
gives revealing glimpses of the Spanish mind—glimpses which give 
his pages, laden as they are with his musings on art and architecture, 
ceaseless life. Dr. Helm is a Bostonian of wide artistic sympathies, 
who wears his learning with gentle urbanity and humour. He has 
lived for some years in Mexico and part of the interest of his delight- 
ful book comes from his comparisons between the tierra madre 
and her former colony. All who know both Spain and Mexico will 
agree with him when he insists that there is nothing so astonishing in 
Spain as some of the churrigueresque churches of Central Mexico. 
Whether he is looking across the Darro up to the astonishing beauty 
of the red Moorish ramparts of the Alhambra, writing of the con- 
centration of plateresque architecture that forms the dying towns 
of Ubeda and Baeza (as remarkable in their way as Noto or Lecce) 
or overhearing the plans for an illicit love-affair between a couple 
at a café in Salamanca, Dr. Helm is always excellent company. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies is a very different sort of writer. He has 
lived in Catalonia, off and on, for many years and, while Dr. Helm 
skips expertly over the surface, Mr. Langdon-Davies has set out 
to write of Catalonia and the Catalans in depth. His artistic 
interests are limited—he gives no more than a paragraph to the 
superb school of Catalan primitives—but on the day-to-day things of 
Catalonia he writes with great charm. Neatly and convincingly he 
puts Catalonia into perspective with the rest of Spain. 

MICHAEL SWAN. 


A Man of Parts 


Letters from Graham Robertson. Edited with an Introduction by 
Kerrison Preston. (Hamish Hamilton. 30s.) 
In 1931 the firm of Hamish Hamilton launched their first book, 
Time Was ; it was acclaimed on both sides of the Atlantic and won 
rare superlatives from Max Beerbohm. Today, they give us a 
selection of the author’s letters; these were all addressed by 
Graham Robertson to Kerrison Preston, his close friend for forty 
years, and Mr. Preston introduces them with a brief memoir. 
Graham Robertson, as an amateur of the arts, showed an eighteenth- 
century love of perfection ; he had an eighteenth-century gusto for 
life. But he was born at the height of the great age, and Noél Coward 
rightly called him a Victorian. No one was less materialistic than 
Graham Robertson, and an impassable gulf divided him from 
the Forsytes; but in the ease of his life at Sandhills, near 
Witley, untouched by financial problems, attended by servants, 
recalling Burne-Jones, corresponding with Mrs. Watts-Dunton, he 
remained a Victorian well into the present century. There is a 
touch of Millais in his account of the three-year-old Lettice 
Mary: ‘‘ One of her portraits is now in a show in Pall Mall 
and she went thither to the private view with her parents, 
When there, they lost her, and discovered her after an interval in 
front of the picture, which she was explaining to a large circle of 
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admiring strangers. When they came up she was remarking; 
* Luckily I now have on the very same red socks. I will show yoy 
and then you will see how like the picture is "—and a fat leg way 
being gravely elevated for the benefit of the public.’’ 

Graham Robertson, as we judge him from these spontaneons 
and delightful letters, had no trouble in growing old. Perhaps 
that is one of the secrets of his charm. He was bom in 
1866, he died five years ago, but he somehow evades the 
limits of the calendar. I enjoyed, in these letters, the visions of the 
Great Lady and the vignettes of Lettice Mary, the light-hearted local 
gossip and the visit to May Morris at Kelmscott : ** She took mg 
aside up to the great attics where we sat on egg boxes and remembered 
old friends and old times . . . she even said : ‘ You always knew that 
Mother was fond of fun, didn’t you?’’’ I shall remember 
particularly the dream that became Pinkie’s dream, for it is one of the 
passages in which the letter-writer turns poet : ‘* I thought that I lay 
very quietly under deep blue-green waters and I knew that this was 
the Sea of Sleep and that I was drowned in it. But presently I 
began to float upwards until I lay upon the surface of the sea, looking 
up into an evening sky with a great white moon hanging over the 
water. And then a light breeze began to blow and a little puff took 
me (for I was light as a dandelion seed) and lifted me into the air and 
blew me gently inland, and all the land was poppies, and I drifted 
before the wind slowly, uphill, into the sunset, my bare feet just 
brushing the poppy heads which were wet with dew, until the beauty 
and happiness of it became so impossible that I awoke, crying.’’ 

It is the poetic approach of Graham Robertson, even in everyday 
life, and it is his strangely dateless charm, that make the most lasting 
impression. We may find his way of thought, his imaginative sense 
of beauty, in Pinkie and the Fairies and in these letters which | 
warmly recommend. JOANNA RICHARDSON, 


New Novels 


Daughter of the House. By Edith de Born. 
12s. 6d.) 


The Orchid House. By P. Shand Allfrey. (Constable. 
The Fugitives. By Alan Thomas. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Honey Out of the Rock. By Barbara Collard. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 10s. 6d.) 


** He realised,’’ says Madame de Born of Freddy Stirmer, who lay 
awake at night contemplating his marriage to Francine and not 
liking the look of things at all, ‘* he realised that nothing was more 
distorting than the mirror of conscience, that self-observation and 
analysis of one’s own character was as much a poseas any other. ...” 
An acute observation, very much in tune with the present habit of 
conscious relativism in psychological matters, and yet perhaps not 
entirely true. That margin of doubt runs almost the whole length of 
Daughter of the House, Madame de Born’s third novel and an 
extremely intelligent and fine-tempered piece of work. Precise and 
pointed in statement, spare and ironical in feeling, the novel is always 
lucid in purpose without somehow being quite lucid enough. I 
think the author cultivates the truths of experience a little too hard, 
so that her values in the end remain bleakly impersonal. 

But this is higher and grudging criticism, and to be discounted 
accordingly. The story, set in the period of the 1930s and after, is of 
a member of the commercial aristocracy of a Flemish port, a rich, 
dry, elderly bachelor, who was a collector of paintings, and of the 
child he adopted and his all but despairing love for her. Ferdinand 
Haverman had given little thought to his niece Francine when she 
lived with him, had not been greatly disturbed by her unhappiness 
with Freddy, and had known nothing of her untaught and stifled 
talent as a painter. What he felt for the adopted Aloysia, the illegiti- 
mate and not too pleasing child of his housekeeper, was something 
very different and wholly unexpected. The heart, runs the unspoken 
argument, even the most desiccated heart, retains its devotions, and 
Haverman fought for Aloysia with her odious parent, watched over 
her—and his pictures—during the German occupation, and s0 
impressed himself upon the child’s imagination and affections that 
she tried to commit suicide after his death. A dubious conclusion, it 
seems to me, to a subtle and rational enough study of an obsession 
of love. The author’s observation is often lightly mordant, her 
favourite novelist may well be Stendhal, and there are very good 
things in the book. 

The Orchid House, a first novel, has less subtlety but more warmth. 
It is a vivid piece of story-telling, touched now and then with poetry, 
about a West Indian island and the three daughters of a decaying 
family long settled there who revisit the glimpses of the moon after 
an interval of years. Stella /a touchante, Joan la téméraire, and 
Natalie Ja tenace make a charmingly lifelike group in the foreground 
of the tropical picture. One returns as the wife of a German-American 
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farmer she will probably not go back to, another as the elective 
sfinity of a left-wing husband in England, the third as the gay and 
yolatile widow of a rich man. All are caught up again in the senti- 
ment of a childhood they had shared with a father who is a drug 
gddict and with the mercurial and competitive spirit who is now the 
consumptive and dying Andrew. Although the story is innocent of 
false emotion, Mrs. Allfrey tends to queer her own pitch by piling 
up the vagaries of the female heart. It was a mistake, I think too, 
to choose as narrator the old Negro nurse of the family, shrewdly 
conceived though Lally is, since here and there a slackness of design 
necessarily shows in her recital of events. But the novel as a whole 
has a taking liveliness and sympathy and reproduces in fond and 
confident strokes the brilliance of the Caribbean scene. 

A deposit which is something like uranium, lending itself even 
better to nuclear fission, is discovered in the soil of a small farming 
and fishing island somewhere off the French coast. It must needs be 
exploited in secret in the interests of peace and security and the tiny 

ulation of the island :be removed to the mainland. That is the 
simple theme of The Fugitives, a quiet and unaffected piece of work, 
plausible in a soberly thoughtful vein until it explodes in sudden 
melodrama. Mr. Thomas touches in sympathetically the French 
jsland community and its leading personages—mayor, blacksmith, 
schoolmaster, curé, rich widow—and makes something of a pale 
love affair between the mayor’s daughtef and the scientist, a son of 
the island drawn away to Paris, who is responsible for the discovery. 
But his sincere plea for the claims of human sentiment in the maw of 
Leviathan is so explanatory as to make the story a little lifeless. 


Honey Out of the Rock, another first novel and a very short one, 
js clearly well meant, but seems to lack most of the things, perhaps 
mere years and experience above all, which make a first novel like 
Mrs. Allfrey’s good reading. It is about two married couples in 
London, Helen and Alan on the one hand, Victoria and Eric on the 
other, and especially about Victoria’s hunger for passionate and 
painful affairs with other men. The story, told in the first person by 
Helen, is slight of substance and naive in style, and appears to be 
quite unrelated to the Roman Catholic doctrine which is evidently 
very much in the author’s mind. After all, as the Chinese have it, 
disorder does not come from heaven ; it is brought about by women. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 


The French Reviews 


THE appearance of no less than four new French literary reviews since 
January of this year, at a moment when our local Cassandras are still 
bewailing the decease of Horizon, would seem to indicate that 
conditions are more favourable to the would-be author in Paris 
thanin London. This should make us blush, but I fancy the contrast 
is due rather to a difference in the habits of the reading public in our 
respective countries than to deficiencies on one side. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains : since January we have 
seen the first numbers of Jacques Laurent’s La Parisienne, Maurice 
Nadeau’s Les Lettres Nouvelles and of Exils—rather pretentiously 
got up, this last, and devoted to poetry only. And finally there is the 
resurrection of the N.R.F. with two Ns instead of one, but otherwise 
unchanged—a resurrection combining the interest of the phoenix 
with much of its unreality. Of these ventures the N.N.R.F. and Les 
Lettres Nouvelles are the most significant, since they are, to some 
extent, complementary. In the latter M. Nadeau has tried to 
assemble the avant-garde of contemporary French literature— 
rather a tame avant-garde stretching from Jacques Prévert to Samuei 
Beckett—while the N.N.R.F. is content with more solid reputations, 
the pillars of the house of Gallimard. A glance down the title-page 
of its first number gives the impression that nothing has changed. 
All the old names are there: Saint-John Perse—in a wonderful burst 
of marine imagery—Malraux, Fargue, Montherlant, Schlumberger, 
Supervielle—this is a review in the military sense—almost a parade. 
Only youth is absent, valess the fumbling in some of the book notes 
is due to the inexperience of the reviewers, Those in Les Lettres 
Nouvelles are much better done. 

Not surprisingly the new N.R.F. has come in for a good deal of 
Criticism from existing reviews. In Esprit Albert Béguin has attacked 
the editors—Jean Paulhan and Marcel Arland—for not mentioning 
Drieu La Rochelle, who edited the N.R.F. from 1940 to 1943 with 
the approval of the Germans. M. Béguin comments: Anything, but 
not this shamefaced silence. Drieuis not a man to be ashamed of. To 
keep quiet about him is to appear either to approve of him without daring 
f0 say so or to insult his memory, And this is only a parti 
Instance of a more general charge—that of trying to put the clock 
back to 1939. Bernard Franck puts it poetically in the April number 
of Les Temps Modernes : ** Yes, it is as if those, who were once great 
writers, dressed as grave-diggers, were carrying in their aged, trembling 
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hands the coffin holding a generation's treasures,’’ and, though this 
hardly applies to someone like Malraux, there is a slightly macabre 
air about these gifts from the past collected on the lap of one pub- 
lishing-house—a point about which Francois Mauriac has been still 
more outspoken (v. La Table Ronde, February number). 

Yet the N.N.&.F. has its importance. A more central type of 
literary review has been needed in France for some time. Immediately 
after the Liberation French writers tended to adopt Sartre’s theory of 
littérature engagée—a literature that would be a complete image of the 
human situation. \n practice, this meant a rather heavy emphasis 
on the political and the sociological, and the results can be seen in a 
review such as Esprit, directed by M. Béguin along the left-wing 
Catholic lines laid down by Emmanuel Mounier, or Les Temps 
Modernes edited by M. Sartre himself. Both these reviews have 
recently shown an increasing preoccupation with political and social 
issues, and literature has come off second-best. A reaction was 
bound to set in and look for its own vehicle of expression. Unfortu- 
nately, admirable as existing publications like La Table Ronde or 
Les Cahiers du Sud are, they were not in a position to fill the gap—La 
Table Ronde on account of its rather conservative approach and Les 
Cahiers du Sud because of its definitely regional character. Critique— 
perhaps the most intelligent of them all—is, as its name suggests, 
purely critical and could provide no outlet for creative writing. 

There was, therefore, a place for new reviews, and it is to be regretted 
that they have hardly come up to expectations. Les Lettres Nouvelles 
has probably been handicapped by the fragmentary nature of the 
younger generation of writers, by the lack of perceptible ‘* move- 
ments,’ and any reader will agree that M. Nadeau has done the best 
he could with insufficient material. The editors of the new N.R.F., on 
the other hand, for all the excellence of some of their contributors, 
have refused to face the very real problem raised by the claims on 
literature of our warring ideologies. With /ittérature engagée dis- 
appearing into the coils of various political orthodoxies, with a 
reaction beginning in favour of greater literary autonomy, there is a 
need for a review which will place the relationship of literature to 
society where it belongs—on the moral plane—and this cannot be 
done by a return to art for art’s sake. Certain French writers have 
already got beyond the sterile antithesis of Jittérature pure and 
littérature engagée. Is it too much to ask that editors should follow 
suit ? ANTHONY HARTLEY. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER MINES 


NEW PRODUCTION, SALES AND PROFITS 
RECORDS 








1 Fae sixteenth annual general meeting of 
changa Consolidated Copper Mines, Ltd., 
ll be held on August 26th, at Nkana 


orthern Rhodesia. 

t: The following is an extract from the state- 
ent by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
eimer, which has been circulated with the 

report and accounts:— 
| The results for the year ended March 3lst, 
1953, show that new records have again been 
achieved by your Company in the fields of 
production, sales and profits, and in conse- 
ger od has been possible, after providing 
or dividends amounting to 15s. per unit of 
stock, to maintain the policy of financing in- 
ternally the Company's capital expenditure 
programme. 

t: Your Company will, as from an early date 

{n 1954, cease to be incorporated in the United 

Kingdom and will become incorporated under 

xe provisions of the Companies Ordinance 

‘of Northern Rhodesia, thus completing the 

process of removal from the United Kingdom. 

POWER SUPPLY 

Questions of power supply continue to re- 
ceive the closest consideration from your 
Board. The thermal power generating 
Stations at the four big copper mines were 

terconnected during August, 1952, thereby 

msuring to all the most efficient usage of 
fivailable power and the greatest possible 
afety from breakdown. Ownership of this 
nterconnection system and other assets of the 

Northern Rhodesia Power Corporation is 

being acquired by Rhodesia Congo Border 
ower Corporation, Limited, a company which 

has recently been formed in Northern 

Rhodesia and in which your Company has a 

25 per cent. interest. 

This new Corporation will also take over 
the responsibility for the importation of 
hydro-electric power from the Belgian Congo, 
which we hope will be available early in 
1957, and has recently concluded an agree- 
Ment with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for a loan of up to £8 million. 
‘» This money will be used to finance exten- 
sions to the existing power supply system as 
well as to meet certain expenditure in connec- 
tion with the import of power from the 
Congo. 

y: As to the long-term policy, it is confidently 


xpected that active development of the 
pyroelectric scheme within Northern 
hodesia, on the Kafue River, will be 


commenced at an early date, following the 
fecent setting-up of the Kafue River Hydro- 
Electric Authority. A further and larger 
scale project in Southern Rhodesia, known as 
the Kariba Gorge Scheme, is receiving the 
active attention of the Southern Rhodesian 
Government. 

Since the close of the Financial Year con- 
siderable interest has been centred on the 
copper price which has dropped some £20 
or £30 per ton since March. The Ministry 
of Materials has decided that the supply 
position is such that trading in this metal can 
once again return to the free market. The 
London Metal Exchange will in consequence 
re-open for dealings in copper on the 5th 
August. 

Given adequate coal supplies and freedom 
from industrial disputes, it is anticipated that 

roduction for the current year will oe further 

creased with the commissioning of the 


n this connection members will be interested 
know that the Board has under considera- 
on extending the present mining methods to 
potude open pit working, for which our con- 


(Continued at foot of next column) 


fats co of our Third Stage Extensions and 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IN the last few days stock markets have put 
up a surprising show of activity. Buyers are 
coming in more readily, and equities are 
returning to favour. Recent increases in 
dividends many of which I have reported in 
these notes, may have something to do with 
it. It is quite clear that some of the com- 
panies that have been putting to reserves 
sums three and four times the amount of 
their distributions are thinking of relaxing 
the purse-strings a little, and that in itself is 
enough to stimulate interest among the 
investing public. The latest gold and dollar 
figures have proved rather better than 
expected, and there has been a fair revival 
on Wall Street. One or two recent items of 
industrial news have been positively good. 
In particular, the motor industry has scored 
some notable successes—booming exports to 
the U.S. and Canada, Ford’s $20m. tractor 
deal, Austin’s £500,000 order for commercial 
vehicles to help in the reconstruction of 
Korea. 
Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil 

One of the big features of the Stock 
Exchange during the last few days has been 
a sharp rise in Anglo-Iranian Oil. The units, 
which were £5% when I reviewed the full 
accounts for 1952 last May, have now 
broken through the £7 figure and reached 
£78, a new post-Abadan high. Underlying 
the movement are hopes of a substantial 
capitalisation of reserves and a correspond- 
ing increase in distribution. Something of 
this sort may well be in the offing, but it 
must be remembered that with over half the 
equity at present owned by H.M. Govern- 
ment, and a further quarter firmly in the 
hands of Burmah Oil, the stock is a narrow 
market at the best of times, and may easily 
slip back as fast as it has risen. The present 
movement may be well-founded. Certainly 
the outlook for the oil industry is now con- 
siderably brighter than it was a few months 
ago, and this should encourage Anglo- 
Iranian’s directors to take a generous view 
of future distribution policy. All the same, 
perhaps a better way of staking a claim to 
any benefits that may be forthcoming than 
a direct purchase of Anglo-Iranian stock is 
an investment in Burmah Oil. This impres- 
sion is fortified by a six-page market slip 
that I have been reading recently. The 
argument is too long even to summarise here, 
but I should certainly not quarrel with the 
following conclusion : 

‘* Thus Burmah Oil Ordinary stock seems 
to offer the happy mean between Anglo- 
Iranian with its dynamic potentialities and 
Shell with its wide spread of interests and 
consequent stability. In addition it has a 
fine business of its own in Burma, India and 
Pakistan, on whose earnings and improv- 
ing prospects alone the current price might 
well be justified.’’ 

The stock now stands at 53s., to yield 
5.6 per cent. on the last dividend of 15 per 
cent. 





sulting engineers advise us, a section of the 
company’s property is eminently suitable and 
which would achieve a better long-term 
balance in the supply of ore. 

Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, or from the transfer 
offices at 44, Main Street, Johannesburg, and 
11, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


Brooke Bond Conundrum 


Shareholders in Brooke Bond and Com. 
pany who have seen the price of the ‘‘ B® 
Ordinary 5s. units come up from a low point 
of 41s. earlier this year to the present all. 
time high level of over £3 may well be un. 
decided whether to retain them for the sake 
of the 3} per cent. yield that is the maximum 
they can expect from the Board’s latest 
pronouncement on dividend policy. This is 
the basis that emerges from the circular 
just issued proposing a three-for-one scrip 
bonus. The capital will not be altered 
until after this year’s dividends have been 
approved in general meeting, and the total 
rate foreshadowed in the circular on the 
present capital is to be 40 per cent. 


Now, this 40 per cent. will be inclusive of 
a 5 per cent. Coronation bonus paid a couple 
of months ago, and there is no guarantee 
that this will be repeated next year. How- 
ever, as the company has a record of 
Ordinary earnings that are habitually about 
ten times the amount distributed, it seems 
reasonably certain that it will in fact be 
consolidated with the dividend. The more 
tantalising conundrum is, what rate can we 
expect on the new capital ? If the payment 
were to be scaled down to 10 per cent. so as 
to take account of the quadrupling of the 
nominal equity we should be left with the 
nominal yield of 34 per cent. mentioned 
above. From that we should have to con- 
clude that the market is grossly wrong in its 
estimate of the future. In fact, the general 
impression is that we can count on a doub- 
ling of the amount that is to be distributed 
this year, to give a yield of 64 per cent. at 
today’s price. The shares should prove well 
worth holding a little longer. 


British Motor Corporation 


The decision of the British Motor Cor- 
poration, the Morris-Austin amalgamation, 
to acquire the capital of Fisher and Ludlow, 
the Birmingham motor-body making busi- 
ness, coming within a few months of the 
Ford Motor Company’s absorption of 
Briggs Motor Bodies, indicates that the 
motor industry in this country is clearing 
the decks for action in the struggle for 
markets that lies ahead in the more com- 
petitive conditions now looming up. It 
should make for efficiency and to that 
extent improve the earning power of the 
big companies concerned. 


At the moment the 5s. shares of British 

Motor are under the cloud that usually 
envelops the equity of a company that 
increases its issued capital for the purpose 
of a share exchange. They are also subject 
to the disadvantage that the market does 
not yet know what dividend it should use as 
a basis of valuation. The rate anticipated 
at the time of the amalgamation, adjusted 
for the 400 per cent. scrip bonus subse- 
quently declared, would be 10.4 per cent., 
but the market is hoping for 12 per cent. 
That would seem a logical inference from the 
4 per cent. interim declared last April. 
12 per cent. were forthcoming the yield at 
the current price of 6s. 9d. would be 88 
per cent. Recent news items about it suggest 
that motor shares are in general more than 
a little undervalued. 
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opened after noon on Tuesday week, August 18th, addressed 
Sewer Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
jt day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. Solutions 
past de on the form below, none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
piwion and the name of the winner will be published in the jollowing issue.) 
} 6 7 
/0 
“4 
4 
14 4S 
6 / 
193 20 
2. 
4 ~ 
7 
Across ts * No one but a by — poor 
. Lorree.” (Kingsley) ¢ 
1. Ly old soldier thought it heavenly. The cards that won, perhaps. (4, 4.) 
, 11. Study puss before Ena, Edward. (12.) 
§ “Little thought What —— to me the 15 Free from blame the officer on & 
show had brought. (Wordsworth.) troken tee. ©) 


(6) 
9. Carriage of pleasant associations. (8.) 
0. One of two characters, the other might 17 
provide the scent. (6.) ; 


16. Sounding choice at the start the re- 
mainder turn up for a solo. (8) 
The paid player ects half way to 
college with a memorandum. (8.) 








12. Old salts of the Turf. (.) . 19. Make two of the French stroke. (6.) 
13. A fine old hand might reveal this tree. 99 subterranean hunter. (6.) 
(Ss, 4) , i : — 
~ : 22. “He found it was his sister's 
4 se CO : t k it. 2 - 
1 ee onduce to the making of nemesis ” Carroll.) 
18. Not what Brown displayed on the 
opposite island. (12.) ‘ 
2). Policy of batsmen from the Levant ? Solution to 
G, 3 3) Crossword No. 740 
23. Eat away. (5.) 
2%. Legal negligence involves nearly all 
Chelsea. (6) Rana: mn 
2°. Song man of the harness-room. (8.) 
26. “Swinging slow with —— roar.” i a cae 
(Milton.) (6) 
27. He should be able to stick it. (8.) ain i ainme 
Down 8 ae Hi grees 
1. “Hark the litte —— bell which bid- 
deth me to prayer.” (Coleridge .) 
6.) 
2 A devouring bean. (6.) 
3. Winged vapours create dread. (9.) 
4 This song was too much for James 
the Second. (12.) 
6. Just the paper for those who lack 
polish. (5.) 








Solution on August 21st 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 740 is: Mrs. A. B. Wemyss, 
Clifton Staithe, Newbridge, Midlothian. 
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Phone EUSton 3221. ONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS 
—— - - | / from £15 1$s. installed. Leaflet 1.W.T. 
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eats jeenteent in {ilness. ne 
Ts including Dependan’ 
B.U.P.A. can make private Trangements 
for "Specialist treatment. Nurs 


t. No. 2/13, 
Tus —» Onreas. Provinent ASSOCIATION, 
61, Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. 


EPLY to many enquiries. ‘“‘ Medeq 
Health Centre is an orggnisation of 
experts representing all branches of medical 
science, to advise and discuss with you 
your health nen and treatment. 

Informal visit by appointment free 
* Medeq,” 60-10, Duke St., W.1. GR RO. 6481. 





OUGLAS V. MORGAN calculates the| 


SS PAINS may be hard > == 
but shooting pictures on FERRANIA 
film eure you the best results. 


“The Mothers’ Clinic 
(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) 
Personal Advice FREE on Birth Control 
and all Marriage Problems from specially 
trained midwives and doctors daily (not 
Saturdays) a to 6 v.m. No appointments 
necessary we can supply by post the 
most helpful books by the world pioneer: 
Married Love 7/ < 
Eaduring Passion 1/6; 
| Caange ef Life in Men and Women 7/6; 
Birth Control Te-day 6/0 
Postage 5d. each. 


iii 
THE ROYAL CHORAL 
SOCIETY 


PROGRAMME OF CONCERTS 
to be given at the 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


uring the 
1953-54 SEASON 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2th, at 2.30. 
THE KINGDOM 


(Elgar) 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5th, at 
MASS IN C 


— 

an 

BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 
(Walton) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18th, at 7.30. 
SATURDAY. DECEMBER 19th, at 2.30, 
and again at 7.30. 


CAROLS 
(three concerts) 
| WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6th, at 
MESSIA 


(Handel) 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 9th, at 2.30. 


MESSIAH 
(Handel) 





2.30. 


7.15. 





ai TFIELD 


MOTHERS CLINIC, 108, 
STREET, LONDON. 





wou eapahie lady with ‘small capital 
join two others to start lunchtime 
restaurant Westminster area. Capital from 
each partner approx. £500. Someone with 
ideas energy and not 
welcomed. “apply —Box 6936 


Corson AND MEDALS best price os, 
cxpectalty for collections and gob 
glish Coins, 7s. 6d. poumen 
Sulietin iB A. Seasy, Lro., 65, Great 
Portland St., London, W.1.(Tel.: LAN. 3677). 
Ce LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
while you pay for them. Choose | 
own Practitioner. Details from— | 
Tue Contact Lens Finance Co., 4 Reece | 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
Hs Pe , scalp disorders. Consult 
Qualified thea. 
Est. 1922, in ‘clifford Street, W.1. Hyd. 5660. 
} 3 h-—y REPAIRS, alterations, 
linings, frames, etc. 
estimate.— Remake Hanvsac Co., Dept. 
183a, Brompton Rd. (corner Beauchamp Pi) 
three turnings from Harrods. 
) F, ———— BOUGHT. Tue Hamurrsurru 
Booxsxor, Beadon Rd., W.6. RIV. 6807. 
tg & ——— GOLD and SILVER 
red. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post, or spore call. 


your 





—Harrops, Lrp.. London s 1234. 
FOR SALE 
EDIGREE CHINESE GEESE. Last 


chance of obtaining stock at Gosling 
price in time for winter eggs and next 
| spring’s breeding 
men. Ornamental friendly, intelligent 
| At 2 months old, 30s. each.—Brynmeheryn 
Goose Farm, Ystrad Meurig, Cardiganshire. 








YPEWRITERS. Ai! makes and prices 
Office or Portable. Most language Key- 
boards. Also Adding, Listing and Calcu- 


| lating Machines for sale—H.P. or Hire 
| Nu-Bilt Typewriters Ltd. (London’s Largest 
| Stockists.) 25, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
| (Near Holborn Tube Station.) 
| (8 lines). 


| SHOPPING BY POST 


PRICOT WHOLE FRUIT JAM 
seasons finest 


Just 


| arrived. New South 


African and considered the most ex- 
quisitely tasting Apricot Jam yet received 
| special quality made from first grade 
fresh apricots and pure cane sugar only 
2 ib. tins, 6 for 20s. Original case of 24 
for 78s. FOIE GRAS French, 80 per | 
cent. Goose Liver. 2} oz tins é for 27s 
SHRIMPS. Unadulterated, delicious and | 
| fresh whenever required. An outstanding 
| Norwegian speciality. 34 oz. tins, 6 for 


| 20s. OX TONGUES. 6 |b. net 72s. a. 
| Superlative pre-war whole cooked Gamm 

| 8-9 Ib. net = Immediate free delivery 
anywhere in the U.K.—Smuuinc Corres 
lyre Lrp., 16, Phiipot Lane, London, E.C.3 


| LOTTED CREAM, packed in } Ib. and 1 
| Ib. tins, sent - letter post, at a cost of 
}6s. 9d. and 13s. respectively.—Wessex 
i Lrp., Sher: rne, Dorset. 

UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 


appliances sent on by registered post. 
now.—H. 


| Sena for our Free Price List 
| Prertac, 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
| ENUINE BURBERRYS Ladies’ and 


Men’s £7, Super model £11 Lis... wool 


A CHURCH with a place for Reason 
nformation about Unitarianism Planetary Positions at the time of your! gabardine, £16 16s. Approval against cash. 
Please send stamp. Secretary, Postal | birth and advises on Health: Business: | E¢ward Angel Litd.. Dept D., 1, Catherine 
Mission, 14, Gordon Square Al. Finance: Marriage. Send birth data: | Street, Aldwych, W.C 
RE YOU SINGLE? 8 itabl introduc- 10s. 6d.—‘‘Fairfield,” Energlyn, Caerphilly, % 
tions confidentially posnnn Dy (Glamorgan). NE, IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1 Rowe 
: from z i ade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. eac 's 
| ~ m.—Marzort£ Moors, (Dept. 8). NOR fireside happiness and hours of rest,| (b) 6 yds. x 32 im. each 22s . White 
Strand, London, W.C.2. A book, your pipe and TOM LONG) (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s, (b) 6 yds. x 
— FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, =, ate the best. 13 i. coch 24s a White eotion 
aker Street, London, N.W.1. Found | Lengths yds. x 36 in. each S. , 
_ snmanets everywhere. Write for ae ee oa rt . — —~—\ = 4 peste, —— 
cular PONWAY. 4TD Dp 54), ° oKke 
ANCER PATIENT. (53878.) Poor man noted graphologist. Partics. from Box Sac. | Newington Road London, N.16 
(45), wife has T.B. and the two EARN to weave—Write for literature, | ARACHUTES. Pure White Heavy Eng- 
children cannot live at home. Help Cathedral Weaving Centre, 22, Burgate, | lish Silk 24 Panels; each panel 36 in. x 
— conpatensens - 2 oe Canterbury, 6 ps a 3 = S top SP wy 8 panels 
ep us care ior m 0 un- 5 ole parachute Ss Post and 
of other sad_ cases). — Narionat LS OANS from £50—without security ws packing 1s. Satisfaction or money back. 
Socisry ror Camcen Retier, Appeal 4 Monthly Salaries Loan Co., Ltd., 176, H. Conway. Lro., (Dept. 281). 1 Stoke 
©, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. LAN. 5713. Newington Road. Lond.n. N.16 


afraid hard work | 


Indefatigable grounds- | 


CHA. 8172 | 


| SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20th, at 2.30. 
| THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


(Dyson) 
| ASH WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3rd, at 7.15. 


| THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
(Elgar) 
| THURSDAY, APRIL 8th, at 7.30. 


(In collaboration with the . B.C.) 


| GRANDE MESSE DES MORTS 


Berlioz) 
GOOD winans APRIL 16th, at 2.30. 
MESSIAH 
(Handel) 
In Nts entirety 


THE PROSPECTUS, giving tun details 
| as to soloists, seat prices, 

&c., is now available. Apply with SAE. 
to Box Office, Royal Albert Hall. 


SEASON TICKETS (wnich ensure a 
seat at one of the Concerts, and at 
the 9th January ‘“‘ Messiah *’ Concert), are 
now on sale at the Box Offic 


NEW MEM BERS. 

There are vacancies for 30 Soprano, 
Tenor and 30 Bass voices. Music a 
provided—no subscription—rehearsals every 
Monday under Sir alcolm ‘a? 
Apply to me NOW, enclosing S.A and 
stating age, past and present choral activi- 





ties, and whether Ist or 2nd &.T. or B. 
ROYAL FESTIVAL mete, 

An extra Concert—a of 
Mendelssohn's ELIJAH—Wil be given, c the 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, on Monday, 

28 | March Ist, 1954. Full details will be ava 
able at a later date 


| THE ROY ~J CHORAL SOCIETY, 
ROYAL FALBER nate LONDON, 8.W.7. 
L G. PATIENT, Secretary. 





APRICOTS! 
| We score another success ! Our APRICOTS 
in Syrup in 29 og tins may now be 


| ordered, delivery late July, early August, 
| §6s. dozen. Also our YELLOW CLING 
PEACHES, WILLIAM PEARS, AND 


| STRAWBERRIES, GREENGAGES, BLACK- 
BERRIES, all in Syrup in 29 oz. tins respec- 
| tively 60s., 56s., 54s., 48s., 56s., per dogzen. 
delivery July/Aug. in rotation as received. 
| Carriage and packing 3s. 10d. dozen, 2s. 
half dozen. Cheque with order please to 


| 

| EASTON FRUIT FARM PRODUCTS LTD., 

BIGBURY, S. DEVON 

Please state Station. Orders acknowledged 
by return, 





| = 


cA 


OUR RECORDS LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


“So unexpected, so Ae - 
| | blazes everywhere...three old- 
fashioned extinguishers failed... 
but reliable Nu-Swift had the 
fire out in seconds.”” When 
will YOU get up-to-date 7? 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Nav 


















GARDENING 


selected colours of 


. to 5 gns. 
Write tor catalogue. 


Raisers and owe in the W 
53, Haywards Heath. x. 





66 J'VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE— 
I've never got started.” kK 
today—papers are larger 
ave been for over 12 years 
postal tuition a week from 
will start you writing—and earning 
book from: Prospectus Dept., 
of Journalism, 57, Gordon 


Aon & 4574.) 
“There are Ls students all over the world.’ 


Popular Mechanics, 
HoMAS & Co. (8.P.), 111, Buchanan Street 
MPLOYMENT BUREAU 
4 staff, men and women 

Duolicating a PIsHer 


EFFER'S of Cambridge pay good prices 


HE MODERN FREE CHURCHMAN, 
journal which is not afraid of new know- | 
ledge and free discussion 
copy write 135, Hemdean Rd., 
YPEWRITING by professional 
WALLIs, 


to Writing Success." 
or SUCCESSFUL wae Lrp.. 


RiTe for Profit in Spare Time 








EDUCATIONAL 


OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING | 

and shorter courses for graduates 
older students at Davies's, White Lodge, 2 
Addison Road, W.14. 


Telephone Park 4465 


Invest with 


SAFETY 


i i i a 


Take no chances 
large or small invest- 
ments earn a steady 
rate of interest, tax 
paid, and are readily 
withdrawable. Write 
for full details today 


GLOBE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


we 
——---~-,~,~~,- ees wwvuevwvewewereererereeeeeeeeeoee 


70 High Street, Teddington 
KINgston 3166 P.B.X. 
‘ Secretary: A.H. Rooks, F.1.4.c 


owe Owe wee ee 


= =_wew” 














Pacinesed as a Newspaper seconu-cl 





AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 


THE SPECTATOR, 





AUGUST 7, 1953 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL — 


‘pointment of 


Park, Leia = wo tuition for 4 Headmaster. The Heedmastership of 
examinations. Army Entrance | Cranleigh School, Surrey, an Independent 
Ist M.B.; General PBertiticate, at all levels. | Public School, will become ‘acant in April, 
Tel: PARK 7437. 1954. Applicants for the aryointment must 

“PEPT Postal Tuition for examinations F a - ~Sy Aah, - HS Sates. 

> University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- | United Kingdom. Particulars and forms 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General | of application may be obtained from the 
Cert. of Education, é&c Also many | Secretary to the Council, Cranleigh School 
practical (non- exam ) Courses in business | Surrey . 8 - 
subjects rite today for free prospectus, : 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- | y JORLD FEDERATION for Mental 
terested to Metrorotitan Cottece (G40), St Health. Wanted October, Woman 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St , E.C.4. | Assistant to Secretary-General, with some 

| editorial experience and good knowledge 
of languages. Commencing salary not less 


N ARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 110a, High Street, Oxford. Tel.: 
Oxford 4349. Director: H. R. Light, B.Sc., 
LS Comprehensive training for high 
grade secretarial appointments for students 
of good general education. Day and Even- 
ing classes. Special courses for Graduates. 
Prospectus on application to Head Mistress. 


( XPORD & County Secretarial School, 
34. St. Giles, Oxford. Next term begins 
Wednesday, September ltth. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
(Lond., Ox!f., Camb., Northn.) 
University B B.Sc., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams.. &c. Low fees, 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, > . 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
U arwoon MANOR PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS, near CHELTEN- | 
HAM.-—-One of the finest schools in the | 
Cotswolds Prepares boys for all 
| schools and the Royal Navy Graduate 
| staff 
U konront 
Sept. 4—6 
——_ 


MANOR Selected Courses. 
English Fo 
sessions and development 
lk dance. Sept. 21-27. Thinking, 
ing, Writing: help to clear 
prersion; attention to style 
Othello tue Stanislavsky interpretation 
considered Oct. 26—Nov. 1 American 
Literature: European and native ingredients 
and effect upon European writing Nov. 
20-22 Flemish Painters: their place in 
the history of Art the Exhi- 
bition at the Academy details 
these and other courses from The Warden, 
Urehfont Manor, Devizes, Wilts. 
Vy SaainctTon SCHOOL, WETHERBY, 
Yorkshire. Boys and Girls, boarding, 
recognised by Mini stry ges 8-18 
um with unusually 





| Grammar School curricult 
good facilities for Music, Art a Crafts 
|G.C.E. and University Entrance Well- 
organised school community, achieving 
poise, fearlessness and a high quality of 
personal development Headmaster: 
Kenneth C. Barnes. B.S | 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment. is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 


B.C 
. monitors 
| Czech, at Reading 
orting on radio 
anguages Qualifications sound know- 
ledge of current political affairs, prefer- 
ably from first-hand experience of relevant 
countries, idiomatic knowledge of the 
foreign language and good command of 
Engliso, perfect hearing and ability to 
type. Starting salary £590 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by 5 annual increments to £800 per 
annum maximum. Detailed applications 
to Appointments Officer, Brees 
House, London, W.1, marked ‘ H.G.C.M. 
Spt." within a week For acknowledg- 
ment please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 
)\ AST 
-4 COUNTY 
Psychiatric 
are invited 
| Psychiatric 
permanent staff. Candidates must hold an 
approved Mental Health Certificate. Salary 
scale £500 x £20-—£640 per annum, or 
£470 x £15-—-£500 x £20—£640 per 
annum according to experience. The con- 
ditions of service will be in accordance 
with those laid down by the appropriate 
Whitley Council Duties will _ include 
attendance at 
Clinic and also at 
- spital by arrangement 

ding Group Hospital 
pans ol work connected with 
functions under the National Health Ser- 
vice Act, 1946, and such other duties as 
the Council may from time to time 
| determine If the successful candidate is 
in possession of a motor car, a mileage 
lowance will be payable in accordance 
ith the Council's approved scale The 
ointment will be sur annuable Appli- 
tions giving details of age, qualifications, 


invites applications for posts as 
in Hungarian, Greek and 

Duties consist of re- 
transmissions in 


RIDING OF 
COUNCIL Appointment of 
Social Worker Applications 
for the appointment of 


with the East 





perience, etc together with copies of 
% more than toree recent testimonials 
sould be addressed so as to reach the/ 
unty Medical Officer of Health, County 
Th Beverley, as soon as possible Can- 
r ill leemed a disqualification 





should state whether they 
any member or _ senior 
fice: ! me Council sagmes Stephenson, 
Cie:& neil. County | 
| Ha woverian. 30th July, 1953. 


B.Sc.Econ.., | 


instalments.— | 


public 


of | 


these | Membership 5s yearly. 


YORKSHIRE | 


Social Worker on the Council's | 


| garage. 


the County Child Guidance | 
the Broadgate Mental | 


Management Com- | 
the Council's | 


than £475 per annum Apply in writing | 
for particulars: WFMH, 19, Manchester 
Street, London. W.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES | * 


RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE | 
(2lst Year) at the Leicester Galleries. 
Leicester Sq 10-5.30 Sats. 10-1 
I] RIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION The 
State Apartments and King’s Private 
Apartments with Regency furniture and 
works of art Open daily 10 to 7 in- 
cluding Sundays 


the Society of 
yallery, 4, St 
Open till 


(LOWER BOOKS from 
Herbalists Arts — uncil 
James's Square, 
Aug Mons., . Fris., Sats 10-6, 
Tues. & Thurs., 10-8 Admission free 
RAHAM SUTHERLAND. Arts Council 
Exhibition Tate Gallery Closes 9th 


August. Friday, Saturday, 10-6, Sunday 2-6 
Admission Is. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30. Bruton St., 


4W.1. Selected French Paintings XIX 
and XX Century. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
17-18, Old Bond St., 


N ARLBOROUGH 
a w Mary Cassatt 


paintings “and pa-tels Pirst London Ex- 
hibition. Daily 10-5.30, Sut. 10-12.30. 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood 


HE 
T Exhibition of Original Drawings by 
Robert and James Adam. Admission free 


Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6 210 bus | 
from Archway or Golders Green Stns. (367.) | 
WELVE AUSTRALIAN ARTISTS. Arts 
Council Exhibition New Burlington 
Galleries, Old Burlington Street, W.1. | 
Open tl ug. 22 Mons., Weds., Fris.. 


Tues. and Thurs. 10-8. Adm. Is 


CONCERTS 
H=2: woop 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Nightly (Sundays Excepted) at 7.30, 
until = . 19th 
Tickets: 8s. 6d., 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d. at 
Hall (KEN 8212) * and Agents 2,000 
Promenade (with seating for 440) 2s. 6d., 
available nightly at doors only. 


RECITALS 
EFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, 
E.2. A Recital “ Old Music with Old 
Sastresnents ** Cecily Arnold and Marshall 
Johnson Thursday, August 13th, at 6.30 
p.m. Admission 1s. at the door. (795.) 


ENTERTAL MENTS 
RVING. Whi. 8657 Nightly at 
(Sun. 9.30), a@ saucy, satirical 


Sats. !)-s; 





10.30 
Revue. 


ACCOMMODATION 


EAUTIFPUL LITTLE THEATRE attached 

to apiptotts building OFFERED FOR 
DAY-TIM LETS to vesponmsible  sub- 
tenants. ¥9.30-6.30 p.m. weekdays, 9.30- 
1.30 Sats. 182 removable seats. Spacious 
stage. Lighting, heating, cleaning, inc. 
Long lets welcom Canonbury district. 
Write:— a Leonard, & Co., Angel House, 
Pentonville Road, 
oBoran Rg ‘board resid. 

villa). Goes food. 5 gns 
12s. 6d. B. & B.—Box 578C 
 -wAtee. Small house—furnished— 
4 modern sanitation. Tradesmen call, 
good fishing, reasonable—Box 694C 

EAR New Forest. Accommodation for 


(private 
full board 


paying guest in comfortable modernised | 


lovely garden, 
Box 692C. 


Central heating, 
Near bus route. 


cottage. 


_ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


elderly | 


CCOMMODATION sought for 

couple from Autumn. Two large bed- 
rooms with h. and c. basins, electric light 
and fires, unfurnished or comfortably fur- 
nished Modern bathroom 
dance in day Healthy country or seaside 
area close small] town, England or Scotland 
Quiet essential. Full particulars and terms 








29th 


(1845-1927) 25 | 


| Tara, Co. 





Board atten- | 








OTSWOLDS. Residential Hot 

heated, good cooking, carden, oa. | 

poultry restful, mear buses, chops 3 
Lion, Stow-on-the- Wold, Glos. 

66. Winter from 34 gns., Summer 57 ens, 
EVON. Coomse Cross Hore. 
Dartmoor, ideal touring centre 

distance from sea, excellent food, ¢o; 

secluded garden 


vy 
Bovey Tracey 2, fomtor, 


I OTEL ROYAL- BELLEVUE, St. 
Cétes-du-Nord. The leading hotel, Tight 
on the beach, friendly atmosphere. Excellent 
French cooking. Terms: End of August to 
Sept. 20th from 28s. all inclusive. 
HAVE JUST “ DISCOVERED ” sanp. 
RIDGE PARK, a lovely country hota 


in beautiful parkland 14 
Restful, luxurious and well-mannered with 
admirable cooking and remarkably 
wines (full licence). Utterly different a 

the usual style, exactly what I have always 
been seeking. Write to—Sanorivce Pag 
Hortet, Melksham, Wilts, or telephone Melk. 
sham 3388 

” ENT.—Paying 

well appointed 


miles east of Bath, 


Guests received; smal) 
country house. Quiet, 
restful. Buses pass.--Greenways, Benendeg. 
AKES. Charm. old mans., beaut. viey, 
4 Mod. convs. Mod. terms. —Crort Horm, 
Ambleside 2334. 
ITTLE GUIDE to Britain's Village Inng 
4 Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses, 3s. 
postage 3d.—S. HILTON, 
Torquay. 


LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, 
hole, Penzance. Unspoilt, old- -world 
fishing village, 4 miles Penzance 
bus service. Mild climate, snow practic 
unknown. Comfortable warm lounges ad 
ds; home and local za 
sea. Excellent library. Ideal small hotel 
for autumn and winter affording 
pitality. Winter terms 5-7 gns 
Brochure (s.a.e.) apply 5S. P. 
(Mowsehole 222). 
R*® The Hope Anchor. R.AC., AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb positiog 
in a lovely centre ideal for Sommee boli. 
days. Rye ; 
HAMES 
Abingdon, 
Oxford 8 miles 
fishing, 
A.A., R 


45, Pleet a 


Mouse. 


Bryant, 


Crort Hovse, Burcot, ar, 
fo. a perfect river holiday, 
Boating, swimming, goog 
(hard court), billiards 

Clifton Hampden 232, 
IRELAND ? You should 
time at Shryne Castle, 





tennis 
A.C. Tel.: 
IN 
some 
Meath 
\V EST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH FALL, 
near Storrington: Downland country 
7 acres grounds; indoor and outdoor amuse- 
ments; 11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed. Good 
holiday centre. Long-term guests welcomed. 
Stn. Pulborough. West Chiltington 2257. 


SOjUUUUNNUUUTANUUOUOUEEOUUEULOUUOUOUONUbOAAaGANHAOHanaNn 


OURING 
spend 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


a * FOR BOOKS? 


Ali new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 
tinental magazines; and we 
have a first-class Postal 
Library. 
Foyles Gramophone Records 
Dept. for H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Decca and all 
other labels. Large stock 
of Long-Playing records. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Postage on this issue: Inland 






mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23 
d in Great Britain by Georce Berrince & Co., 
and Overseas, 


to “MGM,” Strathearn Herald, Crieff. 
HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
PPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge 
Hotel. Cent. htg Billiards, Library, 
Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good f foo i. Perm resi- 
dents special rates. A.A., R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 
ETWEEN Pennines and keland. Per- 
fect holiday centre in »5 ious country 
house. Every comfort. Arc hure Mod. 
charges.—YeaLanp Manor, + Carnforth. 
OURNEMOUTH, Connaue Court. W. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front. Gardens, Putting Gren, “eo 
Superlative food. Sept. * iB.» t. on- 
wards 6 gns. irclusive. 
1896 u»ished by THe 


Lrb., 3037 Stewar St., 
lid.: Canada (C»" 


Spectator Ltp., 
London, 
dian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, August 7, 


at its Offices, 99 Gower oi 
Subscription Rate to any address is 
1953. 






E.1. 














